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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY UNDER WILLIAM II 
by G. P. Goocx 


ATIONAL tradition, which counted for so much in 

England and France, could mean little for Germany, 
which only became a nation-state in 1871. Henceforth it was 
the task of her rulers to hold fast the prize they had won. 
Bismarck, like Cavour, had cemented the national unity by 
blood, and his work endured. The perils of the new empire 
lay beyond the frontiers—perils of the future, not of the day. 
For the moment the sky seemed clear enough. France was 
prostrate, and the surrender of the Rhine provinces was the 
symbol of her defeat. The benevolent neutrality of Russia, 
secured in advance by support of her Polish policy, had helped 
to keep Austria in check. Italy had hardly begun to count, 
and England, partly for dynastic reasons, was a friend. The 
visit of Francis Joseph to Berlin in 1872 proclaimed that the 
proud Hapsburgs, however unwillingly, recognised accom- 
plished facts. The Iron Chancellor bestrode Europe like a 
colossus, and the Dreikaiserbund, loose though it was in 


_ texture, revived the memories of the Napoleonic era. Never 


again was Germany to occupy a position of such unchallenge- 


able strength as during the first seven years of the Hohen- 
_ zollern Empire. 
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Her hegemony rested on her power to keep France in quaran- 


_ tine. So long as the latter stood alone she was too weak to hit 
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back. But what if one day she were to find friends and allies? 
There was a hint of change when the rattle of the German sword 
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in 1875 brought the Tsar and Gortchakoff to Berlin; and the 
growls of the Russian bear in 1879, after the unexpected disap- 
pointments of the Berlin Congress, frightened Bismarck into a 
new course. Forced, as he believed, to choose between St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, he unhesitatingly chose the latter, and the 
Dual Alliance became the corner-stone of German policy for the 
next forty years. When it was followed by the Triple Alliance of 
1882 and the secret Roumanian alliance of 1883, and when a new 
Dreikaiserbund was arranged in 1881, he once more felt solid 
ground under his feet. France was still alone and no possible ally 
except Russia was in sight. Thus the main problem of Bismarck’s 
later years was to keep Russia in the German orbit. When the 
Dreikaiserbund was destroyed by the Austro-Russian quarrel 
about Eastern Roumelia in the middle ’eighties, he concluded 
the secret Treaty of Reinsurance in 1887 for three years. At any 
tate it was better than nothing. 

William II ascended the throne in 1888, but for practical 
purposes his reign began in the spring of 1890 when, to use 
the caption of Tenniel’s cartoon, he dropped the pilot. At that 
very moment the secret treaty with Russia expired. The young 
tuler desired renewal, but Caprivi, the new Chancellor, and 
Marschall, the new Foreign Secretary, coached by Holstein 
who now became the Spiritus Rector of the Wilhelmstrasse, de- 
cided to let it lapse. In their view it was incompatible with 
the spirit if not the letter of the Austro-German alliance, and 
at any moment the secret might leak out at St. Petersburg. It was 
a momentous decision, colouring international relations through- 


out the Kaiser’s reign. It is true enough that Russia had been mov- | 


ing towards France during the closing years of the Bismarck ré- 
gime, and the stream of French gold had begun to flow eastward. 
Could the supreme practitioner of the diplomatic art have held 
Russia if he had remained in power? We cannot be sure. What 
is plain enough is that the refusal to renew the pact almost 
compelled Russia to embark on a new course. The foundation 


was laid in 1891 by the promise of consultation; the military | 
agreement followed, and the alliance itself was concluded in — 


January 1894. France no longer stood alone. The Triple Alli 
ance confronted the Dual Alliance on the European chess- 
board, stronger indeed than its rival, but no longer supreme. 

In recommending the non-renewal of the secret treaty the 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY UNDER WILLIAMII 3 
Wilhelmstrasse counted on the continuance of the friendly 
relationship with England manifested in the Heligoland- 
Zanzibar deal. It was obvious, indeed, that when the wire to 
St. Petersburg had been cut, whether wisely or unwisely, 
it was vital to secure the benevolent neutrality of England. 
For so long as the Island Empire remained friendly, France 
and Russia would scarcely risk a conflict with the Central 
Powers. Caprivi grasped the situation, and for the moment 
the Kaiser was content with the Anglophil course. Unfortunately 
the Jamieson raid threw the directors of Germany off their bal- 
ance, and the fateful Kruger telegram was hastily despatched. 
For the first time since the foundation of the Empire the spectre 
of British hostility hovered over the Wilhelmstrasse and the talk 
of war was heard. Italy, apprehensive of her long undefended 
coastline, proceeded to inform her allies that she could not take 
part in a conflict if England were on the opposite side. 

Almost at the same time Japan was estranged by a peremp- 
tory Three Power summons to disgorge the choicest fruits 
of her victory over China. Russia was her rival and France 
was Russia’s ally. Their unfriendly intervention was well under- 
stood. But why, asked the Japanese, should Germany join in 
the game? ‘We shall remember’, observed a Japanese states- 
man with the eloquent brevity of his race. The reason, of course, 
was the desire of the Wilhelmstrasse to curry favour at St. 
Petersburg. But what if the enduring enmity of Japan were 
incurred without the friendship of Russia being regained? 
The sound Bismarckian principle of limited liability was 
being gradually abandoned, and the waves were beginning 
to lap over his dykes. The aged Holenlohe, the third Chancellor, 
was a cool and experienced statesman; but the joint control 
of foreign policy exercised since the fall of Bismarck by the 
Kaiser, Hohenlohe, Marschall and Holstein, judged by its 
long-range results, had been a failure. When Marschall lost his 
master’s favour in 1897 and left for Constantinople, Germany’s 
international position was ominously weaker than in 1890. 
Three costly mistakes had been made—the cutting of the 
wire to St. Petersburg, the needless affront to Japan, and the 
Kruger telegram. Yet it was still possible for his successor, if 
a skilful and cautious pilot, to steer the ship safely through the 
numerous shoals and rocks. 
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The Bilow era begins in 1897, for Hohenlohe, now nearing 
eighty, was only the nominal head of the Government during 
his last three years. The new Foreign Minister, unlike Mar- 
schall, was a professional diplomatist, and he enjoyed not only 
the confidence but the friendship of his master. Three years 
later he became Chancellor. His twelve years at the helm are 
of the utmost importance, for during his term of office the 
greatest of all the mistakes of post-Bismarckian policy was 
made. In an age of rampant Imperialism no one could expect 
the German Empire to content itself with the purely Euro- 
pean role which had satisfied its founder. But the principle 
of limited liability, even if interpreted in an elastic spirit, re- 
mained—and must always remain—a dictate of common 
sense. Since the hostility of France was incurable, it was vital 
that both England and Russia should not be antagonized. 
If Weltpolitik was to be the order of the day, two courses lay open 
—the exploitation of Asiatic Turkey or the creation of a first- 
class fleet. The first was bound to alarm Russia, the second to es- 
trange England. Instead of choosing one or the other, the rulers 
of Germany, overestimating her strength, determined to pursue 
both policies at once. It is not only the post-war historian 
who cries aloud Oui trop embrasse, mal étreint. Warning voices 
were raised at the time. ‘If England’s naval supremacy is to be 
challenged, we must make friends with Russia. If Turkey is to be 
brought within our orbit by the Baghdad railway, we must keep 
in with England.’ It is the condemnation of Biilow’s statesman- 
ship that he lacked the insight or the courage to insist on a choice. 
It is one of the many ironies of history that the most brilliant 
figure on the post-Bismarckian stage committed the most irre- 
parable blunders. 

When William II signed his name in the Golden Book of 
Munich at the opening of his reign he added the swelling 
words Sic volo, sic jubeo. Many years later he declared: “There is 


only one will in Germany, and it is mine.’ Now that the archives | 


have been opened and the performers have told their tales, we 


are aware that these claims are largely without foundation. He | 


chose his advisers, but once chosen they nearly always got their 
way. There was one important exception—the F/ottenpolitik. In 
accepting the Foreign Office in the same year as the appoint- 
ment of Tirpitz to the Admiralty, Biilow realized that he must 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY UNDER WILLIAMII § 
support his master’s demand for a formidable battle-fleet if he 
desired to retain office and to succeed Hohenlohe as Chancellor. 
Since he was not the ruler of Germany he cannot be blamed for 
his acquiescence, but it is permissible to criticize his methods. 
Since the famous Preamble of the Navy Law of 1900 only con- 
templated a fleet large enough to discourage attack, and naval 
equality with England was never suggested, was it really impos- 
sible to remove the apprehensions of the Mistress of the Seas by 
means of some Gentleman’s Agreement, either by accepting a 
ration in capital ships or, as Admiral Galster so effectively urged, 
by concentrating on defensive types of vessels instead of on 
battleships? And could not better use have been made of British 
embarrassments during the South African war, when Chamber- 
lain and Lansdowne were prepared for some sort of partner- 
ship? When in 1901 the question of a defensive alliance was offi- 
cially discussed for the first and last time, the Wilhelmstrasse 
made the impracticable proposal that we should enter the Triple 
Alliance. In the words of Count Metternich, it was to be all or 
nothing. For Downing Street a negative reply was inevitable. 

The estrangement from England must not be attributed 
exclusively to the policy of the Government, for public 
opinion played a highly significant part. Nowhere was the 
Boer war more sharply condemned than in Germany. Neither 
of the two peoples had recovered from the shock of the Kruger 
telegram, and the spectacle of the whole might of the British 
Empire being mobilized against the little Republics caused an 
explosion of uncontrollable wrath. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment was correct enough, for its advice to Kruger not to press 
things to an issue had been disregarded. But after nearly three 
years of continual attacks in the Reichstag and the press there 
could be no longer any doubt as to the hostility of the German 
people. Every belligerent fiercely resents criticism, and when 
the conflict in South Africa ended in 1902 the frosty atmosphere 
remained. How far the two peoples had drifted apart was re- 
vealed by the angry popular opposition in England to the co- 
operation of the Government in the coercion of Venezuela in 
1902, and by the explosion of hostility which wrecked the Bagh- 
dad railway negotiations in 1903. The German navy had not yet 
become the nightmare of later years, but it was beginning to 
cast a shadow over the scene. 
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In 1904 a new element of discord between Germany and 
England arose in the creation of the Extente Cordiale. No Ger- 
man had a right to complain when two old rivals and enemies 
made up their quarrel. But Germany possessed a legitimate 
grievance in the fact that her position and prospects in Morocco 
received so little consideration. Delcassé had bought the con- 
currence of three interested Powers—of Italy by recognition of 
her ambitions in Tripoli, of England by acceptance of our occu- 
pation of Egypt, of Spain by a hypothetical partition of Morocco 
into zones of influence. With Germany he had neither made nor 
attempted to make a deal, on the ground that she was not a 
Mediterranean Power. But, as she had treaty rights and commer- 
cial prospects in Morocco, it seemed like a deliberate attempt to 
pass her over. Biilow had excellent cards in his hand but he play- 
ed them badly. Lying low for a year after the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French treaty of April 8, 1904, he struck in the spring of 
1905, first by the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier, and then by the eviction 
of Delcassé. The blow was delivered when France’s ally was 
staggering under her disasters in the Far East. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory, and the Entente Cordiale grew into a 
working partnership. Delcassé’s studied neglect of German inter- 
ests and sentiments was exasperating, but German diplomacy 
was singularly unskilful. When the conciliatory Rouvier parted 
with the intransigent Delcassé and acccepted the Conference to 
which his Foreign Minister had refused his assent, the Wilhelm- 
strasse should surely have shown a more accommodating 
spirit. Instead of that its hectoring tone incensed and alarmed 
Rouvier. On the eve of the Conference of Algeciras he asked 
the new Liberal Ministry in England for an assurance of mili- 
tary support in the event of a German attack; and though of 
course Grey could make no promise, military conversations be- 
tween French and British experts began. At the conference itself 
Germany found herself alone except for the rather lukewarm sup- 





port of Austria. Italy, bound by her secret arrangement with 


France, supported her claims, and for the first time England, 


France and Russia worked in harmony. The Triple Entente was | 


in sight. 


Biilow put the best face he could on the failure of his policy, © 
claiming that he had saved Morocco from French domination 


and had secured a new treaty basis for German commercial 
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rights. Yet all the world knew that his victories were only on 
paper, and that Germany had been worsted in the encounter. 
He had played with fire, but neither he nor his master were 
prepared to push things to extremes. Only Holstein and Schlief- 
fen, the Chief of the Staff, had been ready to fight, and the 
former afterwards confessed that his policy was a mistake 
since his superiors lacked the nerve which was essential to make 
it a success. His resignation at the height of the crisis terminated 
the official career of the chief architect of German policy 
since the fall of Bismarck. No one in the Wilhelmstrasse knew 
so much or worked so hard, yet no one was less able to read 
the signs of the times. To him it was an axiom that old feuds of 
England with France and Russia would continue indefinitely, 
and that in consequence she would one day find herself in a 
tight place and come to Germany on bended knee. Then would 
be the time to obtain the maximum price for her help. 

Holstein should have remembered Palmerston’s maxim 
that England has neither eternal friendships nor eternal en- 
mities, only eternal interests. His view of the European 
situation was purely static. He saw with astonishment ~first 
the making of the Extente Cordiale and then the conse- 
quential Anglo-Russian rapprochement. The Bjérk6 honey- 
moon was of short duration, for when the Japanese war ended 
German aid was no longer essential. The two countries drifted 
further apart when the annexation of Bosnia led to a fierce 
quarrel between Iswolsky and Aehrenthal. Germany was not 
consulted in advance, and the blow to Turkish prestige pro- 
voked angry exclamations from the Kaiser. Yet she had no 
choice but to support her only reliable ally. The ‘diplomatic 
ultimatum’ from Berlin, as Iswolsky called it, terminated the 
dragging Bosnian crisis; but it left angry memories in a Russia 
still too weak to support her Servian protégés in their terri- 
torial claims or to save them from submission to Aehrenthal’s 
imperious will. 

In his brilliant and malicious Memoirs Bilow contends 
that he left his country in a stronger position than he found 
it. If we survey the European scene in the summer of 1909 we 
realize how little ground there was for such a claim. The Austro- 
German alliance, it is true, was in good repair, and for the 
first time German battleships floated proudly on the North 
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Sea; but these apparent assets were not so valuable as they 
might appear. The strength of Austria was ebbing with the 
growth of racial aspirations, and the price of the High Sea 
fleet was the estrangement of the British Empire. The Franco- 
German Moroccan agreement of 1909 was merely a breathing 
space between Algeciras and Agadir, and it registered a further 
advance towards French domination. Russia, who had turned 
her back on the Far East and resumed her old interest in the 
Balkan peninsula, was moving towards a trial of strength with 
Austria in which Germany was bound to be involved. Indeed 
the steady backing from the Wilhelmstrasse throughout the 
Bosnian crisis encouraged the Ballplatz to take the lead in 
Balkan questions and to count on the continuance of German 
support. Italy had ceased to be a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance in anything but name, for she had made a secret treaty 
with France and was about to make another with Russia. 
To the Young Turks Germany was no longer the Big Brother 
but the ally of the Austrian despoiler. 

Bulow was not responsible for all these untoward circum- 
stances. He inherited the Franco-Russian alliance, and he can- 
not be blamed for Italy’s defection. Yet the worsening of the 
situation was in large measure due to his errors. Of the eight 
Great Powers in the world Germany could count in 1909 on 
the friendship of Austria alone. That the Dual Alliance had 
developed into the Triple Entente was owing partly to the 
Flottenpolitik for which William II must bear the main responsi- 
bility, and partly to the clumsy handling of the Morocco crisis. 
No German in 1897 spoke of Eznkreisung: in 1909 the word was 
on everybody’s lips. Never for a moment did Biilow—or any 
other of the Kaiser’s civilian advisers—desire war. His error 
was the estrangement of England. The abandonment of limited 
liability had begun before he was called to the helm, and under 
his guidance it was thrown to the winds. 

In the opening pages of his apologia Bethmann Hollweg 
describes his heritage in the darkest colours. The first task, as 
he fully realized, was to regain the confidence of England. 
His sincerity was as undoubted as his zeal, but it was too late 


to undo the mischief of past years. He promptly initiated dis- | 


cussions on the basis of a naval understanding and a neu- 
trality formula, but when the negotiators came to details the 
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plan proved unworkable. The naval concessions were far too 
small to remove our apprehensions, and our promise of non- 
aggression was radically insufficient for the needs of Berlin. 
The discussions were still dragging on, though all the life had 
gone out of them, when the arrival of the Panther in the 
closed port of Agadir opened the second Morocco crisis. That 
the Chancellor had done his best was gratefully recognized in 
Downing Street, but it was equally clear that he was not master 
in his own house. It was Tirpitz who had the ear of the Kaiser. 

In his first year of office Bethmann tried his hand with 
England, in the second with Russia, in the third with France. 
The Potsdam agreement with Russia on the Baghdad railway 
was his only real success, though the détente only lasted till 
the outbreak of the Balkan wars. The second Morocco crisis 
was handled throughout by the Foreign Minister, Kiderlen, 
whom the inexperienced Chancellor had summoned to his aid. 
The rough ways of the man of Agadir were by no means to 
the taste either of Bethmann or William I], and the treaties 
of November 1911 were even more disappointing than the 
Act of Algeciras. France at last secured a free hand in Morocco 
in return for the cession of a slice of the French Congo. Europe 
had been brought to the brink of war, and the danger had made 
the Anglo-French partnership an alliance in everything but 
name. It is curious how closely the second Morocco crisis 
resembles the first. In both cases the French made the tactical 
blunder of advancing without squaring their formidable neigh- 
bour, and Germany spoiled an excellent legal case by banging 
the table with her fist. An honest attempt to restore Anglo- 
German harmony was made by the Haldane Mission, the 
initiative of which was due to Cassel and Ballin, not to either 
Government. But the old difficulties of a naval agreement and 
a neutrality formula remained, and in the spring of 1912 the 
wearisome discussions begun in August 1909 came to an end. 
For the next two years the Chancelleries busied themselves 
with concrete regional problems, and agreements satisfactory 
to both sides were reached in regard to the Baghdad railway 
and the Portuguese colonies. 

Though Germany’s relations with England greatly improved 
during the last two years of peace, nothing could change the 
grouping of the Powers. Italy’s attack on Tripoli in 1911 
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led to the onslaught of the Balkan states on Turkey a year 
later, and the Balkan struggle, like the Bosnian crisis, revealed 
the deep-seated antagonism of Austria and Russia. Both Ger- 
many and England played a mediating part, and the war was 
localized with the aid of the Ambassadors’ réwnions in Lon- 
don under Grey’s tactful chairmanship. But the treaties which 
concluded the struggle left so many rough edges in the 
Near East that nobody could hope for much more than a truce. 
During the last years of peace all the Powers were arming 
feverishly for the struggle which they regarded as almost 
inevitable, and the détente with England was counter-balanced by 
the worsening of Germany’s relations with Russia and France 
owing to a series of unfortunate incidents. Europe was like a 
powder-magazine, and at any moment a match might produce 
a shattering explosion. 

The murder of Francis Ferdinand at Serajevo determined 
Austria to abate the long-standing Servian nuisance, which 
was also a menace, for St. Petersburg encouraged the ambitions 
of Belgrad. When the aged Emperor inquired whether he 
could rely on the support of Germany, William II and his 
Chancellor declared that he could. No other reply was con- 
ceivable, for a refusal would have devitalized if not totally 
destroyed the partnership. Moreover the Kaiser’s appearance 
in ‘shining armour’ at the side of his ally in 1909 had com- 
pelled Russia to keep the peace, and it was hoped that a fresh 
demonstration of solidarity might produce an equally satis- 
factory result. There is not the slightest foundation for the legend 
that Germany thirsted for war and goaded a reluctant Austria 
into the fray. The negotiations were throughout in the hands 
of Bethmann, who was as pacific as Grey, and it is now genet- 
ally recognized that William Il was at heart a man of peace. 
The mistake of Berlin was not in promising aid but in allowing 
Berchtold alone to steer the ship. In entering on such a peril- 
ous course, where the existence of the German Empire was at 
stake, the Wilhelmstrasse should have insisted on consulta- 
tion throughout. Bismarck used to say that in concluding 
the alliance with Austria it was understood that Germany 
was the rider and Austria the horse. Since the coming of Aehren- 
thal; in 1906 to the Ballplatz the rdles had been reversed. | 
Bethmann and Jagow both thought the Austrian ultimatum | 
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too sharp, and on reading the Servian reply the Kaiser remarked 
that there was no longer any case for war. It was, however, 
too late to draw back, for Berchtold had received a blank 
cheque. Bethmann argues that Russia was the guilty party for 
turning a local quarrel into a world war. He failed to realize 
that she had no real choice. She had swallowed humiliation 
in 1909 when she was weak, and the prestige of a Great 
Power forbade her to leave her protégé in the lurch again. 
Bethmann himself confesses his mistake in believing that 
she would shrink from the wH#ma ratio. That tragic miscalcula- 
tion cost the Kaiser his throne and led through four years of 
carnage to the Treaty of Versailles. Diplomacy is the most 
dificult of the arts, and the private citizen should not 
be too severe on the mistakes of honourable and hard-work- 
ing men. Yet such blunders have to be paid for in an ocean 
of blood and tears. It was a tragedy for the world that post- 
Bismarckian Germany produced no pilot of the first rank, and 
that she drifted into an unwanted war when the best cards 
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THE ROMANTIC SPIRIT IN GERMANY 


by H. T. BerreRIDGE 


acer ate rm in Germany’ was the title of a recent ar- 
ticle in this journal. Now the period covered by this term 
‘Romanticism’ is one of the most difhicult, and incidentally 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the story of European 
culture. This strange fever which seized the human spirit 
between—to fix wide limits—1760 and 1820, was manifold in 
its symptoms; the ailment cannot moreover be attributed to 
the effect of any one ascertainable cause. Just as the layman 
is dissatisfied by a diagnosis that stops short of an explicitly 
endorsed malady, whereas the medical adviser would always 
prefer merely to define a certain condition of infirmity, so in 
literature a label like ‘Romanticism’ gives greater satisfaction 
than a more convincing but vaguer designation like ‘the 
romantic spirit’ or ‘the romantic attitude to life’. 

The ascendancy and decline of ‘the romantic spirit’ presents 
us with a very tangled skein. And a cross-section that reveals 
at one glance all the many-coloured threads does nothing to 
help us in the task of unravelling this tangle. At its extremities 
—in 1760 and 1820—the intricacy of the disjecta membra is 
not so confusing; at the turn of the centuries—when the 
so-called ‘Romantic Schools’ were flourishing—the com- 
plexity tightens to a knot that cannot be loosened without 
some knowledge of the development of the various strands. 

There have been many attempts to define ‘Romanticism’. 
It will clear the ground a little if the more important of them 
are outlined here. 

For French critics especially, and for all whose understand- 
ing of French history and literature is more complete than 
their understanding of conditions on the other side of the 
Rhine, the problem of interpreting and defining ‘Romanticism’ 
appears much clearer than for those who approach the subject 
from the point of view of German life and culture. For such 
is the attraction of a clear antithesis between ‘Classicism’ 
and ‘Romanticism’ that one is tempted to limit the field of 
view to French conditions, and ‘Classicism’ becomes identi- 
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Rousseau and their realization in the Revolution of 1789. In 
Germany however the ‘Classical’ school of writers developed 
subsequent to Rousseau and the Revolution, and was itself 
characterized by the rubric ‘Individualism’. 

Where ‘Classic’ is taken to mean the spirit of pagan anti- 
quity of the conscious resurrection of this spirit in modern 
times, and ‘Romantic’ is the name given to everything 
‘Non-Classic’, then all mystical or irrational tendencies at 
whatever period must be considered as ‘Romantic’; and 
German ‘Classicism’ is therefore at least to a certain extent 
‘Romantic’, together with the Reformation or the Middle Ages. 

Another attempt at historical definition is to consider ‘Ro- 
manticism’ together with the German ‘Storm and Stress’ 
movement, and its culmination in the ‘Classicism’ of the 
Weimar coterie, as the antithesis of the Rationalist attitude of 
mind and as the reaction against the spread of ‘Enlighten- 
ment’. This is one of the more satisfactory of the general 
definitions, but it also suffers from grave limitations. Every 
new trend starts as a youthful revolt against what its protagon- 
ists consider to be old and outlived. To some extent at least, 
a similar conflict between youthful innovations and effete 
traditions can be observed in each succeeding generation. 
Apart from the tenor of Youth’s conviction and the intensity 
of its conflict against Age, there is in this view nothing speci- 
fic to the ‘Romantic’ generation. 

If one approaches the problem from the politico-sociologi- 
cal point of view—which most literary investigators would 
consider to be irrelevant, the confusion is even more bewilder- 
ing. It is safe to say that the customary political categories: 
‘Liberal’ and ‘Conservative’, were determined respectively 
by their acceptance or renunciation of the ideas of 1789. But 
in the hands of subsequent political thinkers and historians, the 
term “‘Romanticist’ has become an empty epithet—usually of 
abuse. It was capable of meaning either ‘Liberal’ or ‘Con- 
servative’: thus, in the eyes of liberal and revolutionary writers 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Austrian diplo- 
mat, Gentz, was a typical ‘Romantic’ reactionary politician; 
yet when Metternich condemned Gentz’s ‘Romanticism’, 
he referred to his liberal, humanistic tendencies. In France, 
Spain and Italy, and generally in Royalist circles, historical 
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development was seen as a disintegration, beginning with the 
Reformation, passing through the French Revolution and cul- 
minating in ‘Romanticism’ and that revolutionary anarchy 
of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the Hegelian 
school’s view of history was determined by a positive valua- 
tion of Rousseau’s ideas; thus it had to deny the existence of 
any connection between these ideas and its own immediate 
enemy, which it imagined to be ‘Romanticism’. Such an atti- 
tude appeared to be justified by the customary ‘Romantic’ 
objects and themes—the Middle Ages, Chivalry, the Feudal 
system, old ruins, etc.—which pointed to a glorification of 
the past and a reaction against reformation and revolution. 
Further, in the person of men like Adam Miller and Gentz, 
‘Romanticism’ was popularly associated with the reactionary 
Restoration after 1815. Such was the view of ‘Romanticism’ 
that was generally held in England and Germany during the 
nineteenth century. It is clear that a politically interested 
consideration of the problem will never grasp the essence of 
‘the Romantic spirit’, which is neither ‘Liberal’ nor ‘Con- 
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servative’. Each party can select certain aspects of ‘Roman- — 


ticism’ on which to base its condemnation, and then use the 
word as a term of reproach for all its political opponents. 
This inconsistent use of the word ‘Romantic’ can easily be 
explained if one keeps in mind that ‘the Romantic spirit’ was 
essentially a movement of the rising Middle-Class: in 1789 
this class triumphed over the Monarchy, Aristocracy and the 
Church; in 1848 it stood on the other side of the barricades, 
defending itself against the rising Proletariat. Looked at from 
this historical and sociological viewpoint, the trend from 
‘Romantic’ rebellion to ‘Romantic’ reaction becomes manifest. 

Other antitheses which may be mentioned in passing are 
the identification of ‘Romanticism’ with the Germanic and 
Nordic nations in contrast to the Gallic, Classic nations. The 
Germans identify themselves with ‘Romanticism’, to the 
glorification both of themselves and of their chosen catchword; 





the French have identified their neighbours with ‘Romanticism’, 


and condemned them both. 


Again ‘Romanticism’ is often considered as new life and § 


true artistic impulse in contrast to the rigidity and pedestrian- 
ism of age. Or reversed—as decadent sensibility and barba- 
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ric incapacity for the expression of artistic form compared with 
healthy balanced mastery and artistry. 

It is clear that all such positive or negative valuations are 

merely subjective, and get nowhere near the heart of the matter. 
* * *K 


It is seen that both the purely literary and the purely politi- 
cal attempts at definition are unsatisfactory. It was quite charac- 
teristic of the last epoch before the age of specialization that 
political conviction should still be guided by the same forces 
that moulded literature, art and philosophy. To understand 
any of these modes of human experience it is necessary to 
probe beneath the actual revelation deeper into the guiding 
forces. 

An attempt will be made to give a broad characterization 
of the phenomenon we call ‘the Romantic spirit’, not making 
special reference to any of the ‘Romantic’ schools or move- 
ments, but considering it first of all as a deep underlying change 
in the attitude of man to the Universe. 

Any tendency of the human mind depends on a definite, 
characteristic attitude of the individual towards the world 
around him, upon a definite, if not always conscious, con- 
ception of an Ultimate Cause, of an absolute centre to life. 
The older philosophers—Malebranche, for instance, postu- 
lated God as this ultimate deciding factor, and the whole 
world and everything that goes on there, merely as the occa- 
sion for His omnipotent activity. Since then we have still kept 
this mighty picture of a causal relationship unfolding itself 
at the instance of an ultimate will, but instead of God, we have 
postulated other determining factors—for instance, humanity, 
the state, the race, historical development, biological neces- 
sity, and others. We always refer the happenings of life to some 
general law which we accept as ultimate. The things we do and 
the things we prefer not to do—in short, our attitude to life, 
reflects our metaphysical character: and we all have a meta- 
physical character, even though we may refuse consciously to 
acknowledge it. 

Now, in explaining the complexity and confusion of the 
political issue, reference was made above to ‘the Romantic spirit’ 
as the expression of the rising Middle-Class. This is the point 
from which this investigation must start. Only in a ‘bour- 
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geois’ society, in which the basic postulate is the free activity 
of each individual citizen, is the freedom of the individual ac- 
knowledged. The individual citizen has raised himself above 
the level of servitude by his own initiative, and by the exploita- 
tion of such forces as were at his disposal. In the spiritual 
sphere analogous principles were naturally accepted as valid; 
the individual mind was supposed to become isolated from its 
social surroundings, and the personality could become elevated 
to the position of the supreme volitional and functional unit. 
The characteristic attitude of the Middle-Class wherever and 
whenever its awakening to self-consciousness took place, was 
the substitution of the subjective individual will in the place 
of God (who in the eighteenth century went under the name of 
Reason). For the ‘bourgeois’, ‘Romantic’ mind the only 
acceptable ultimate law was the individual Ego, and the world 
of law and order, of cause and effect, of tradition and autho- 
rity, completely broke down, leaving in the spiritual realm a 
world without substance, without functional connections, 
without firm guidance, without cause and without conclusion, 
subject only to the whim and phantasy of the self-centred, 
self-sufficient and self-conscious ‘Romantic’ individual. The 
‘Romantic’ picture of life can be aesthetically charming, but 
it cannot be taken seriously in any moral or objective considera- 
tion. And when the ‘Romantic’ individual was strong 
enough to carry this self-isolation to its logical conclusion, 
and to make himself his own priest, his own king, and his own 
philosopher, the result was inevitably hopeless despair in the 
frenzied abyss of his instincts. It is only necessary to recall the 
fate of typical ‘Romantic’ characters—Byron, Baudelaire, 
or Nietzsche. When the individual was not strong enough to 
face this issue, he usually found anchorage in the Roman 
Catholic Church; the German ‘Romantic’ generation offers 
numerous examples of this conclusion. 

Turning from this metaphysical aspect of the question, we 
must examine the two most important consequences of the 
fundamental shifting of the centre of gravity—the conse- 
quences that primarily effected literary production. They are 
first the importance of the irrational aspects of life, and secondly 
the predominance of a purely aesthetic attitude to problems. 

‘Enlightenment’ and the German ‘Classical’? group had 
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held to the ethical standpoint of the moral responsibility of 
man, and hence of his power of self-determination. He resented, 
it was held, the irresponsible and irrational forces of the out- 
side world which battered against his self-control and mastery. 
‘Enlightenment’ had considered these forces to be insigni- 
ficant and negligible; ‘Classicism’ granted their importance 
and power to influence human life but nevertheless held them 
to be man’s malignant opponents. In Goethe’s works they appear 
as Chance; man overcomes their vagaries if he is strong, he suc- 
cumbs to them if he is weak. But when the ‘Romantics’ 
raised the individual human will to its position of supreme 
centre of the universe, they included within it all those in- 
comprehensible forces which previously had been incon- 
sistent with the idea of a rational human being. To use the 
metaphor of one of the writers on this subject, man’s will was 
no longer the firm rock battered by a sea of irrational powers. 
This sea had found an entrance by subterranean passages; it 
could be heard roaring beneath the surface, and even at times 
gushed forth and formed an inland sea. There was identity 
between the irrational forces within man and those which sur- 
round him. And as the ‘Romantic’ generation grew older, 
there was even a tendency for these forces to be valued more 
highly than the firm rock of rational will. 

Since ‘Romanticism’ was essentially a Middle-Class move- 
ment, it naturally condemned the ruling aristocratic culture 
of the eighteenth century, and viewed the traditional art forms 
as empty rhetoric and superficial artistry. The new ideal was 
to make art and life coincide, to get back to that which was 
true and natural in life, and to make art the spontaneous ex- 
pression of this life. The fixed categories of art which Lessing 
had laid down in Laokoon became dissolved into Schlegel’s 
‘Transzendentalpoesie’ and ‘progressive Universalpoesie’. 
‘Romantic’ art laid claim to be true, genuine, natural, uni- 
versal art, and went so far as to destroy all artistic form. The 
centre of gravity of the early movement was in such aesthetic 
speculations; all intellectual activity for the contributors to 
the Athendum seemed to be centred on this relationship of art 
to life. There was a great dilation of artistic self-conscious- 
ness, and all life seemed to radiate from a new aesthetic 
centre. The preoccupation with such discussions was so great 
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that actual artistic works were hardly produced at all; it was 
a new att without works. It has been seen how the ‘Roman- 
tic’ individual allowed his activities to be guided only by his 
irresponsible personal feelings; this was true of the exaggerated 
valuation of artistic standards, which, in spite of the claim that 
they were universal in import, actually became confined to the 
narrow limits of individual caprice. Art ceased to have any 
social value; all subjects, whether scientific, political, religious, 
or whatever else, became the object of aesthetic discussion 
and criticism. They ceased to have any serious objective value 
in themselves, and were only considered for the aesthetic 
impression they produced. This explains the strange many- 
sidedness and colourful complexity of ‘Romantic’ produc- 
tions, but it also explains the barrenness and futility of the move- 


ment. 
*K K ok 
This broad characterization of ‘the Romantic spirit’ is generally 
valid for all its manifestations, wherever they appeared. It 
must now be applied to the German scene and particularly to 
the groups of writers known as the First and Second Romantic 
Schools. It has been shown that the ‘Romantic’ attitude to 


life led from an initial revolt towards Conservative and usually — 
Catholic reaction. In Germany the initial revolt took place | 


early in the period of ‘Storm and Stress’. In the early writings 
of Goethe and Schiller to mention only the greatest writers, 


the revolt against the established culture of the eighteenth | 


century can clearly be seen. But after these early works, both 


these writers turned their backs on the reality around them | 


and were gripped by the aesthetic side of the problem. They 
ceased to have any great interest in the material world as such, 
and concentrated on giving poetic form to an idea. In the case 
of Goethe, there is no question whatever that this was the 


case; he wrote allegories like Die natiirliche Tochter and the? 


Second Part of Faust, and treated Greek mythology much as it 


had been treated by the French ‘Classicists’-—in Pandora, Epi-} 
menides, etc. About Schiller there is greater difference of opin-| 


ion; the modern view would have that he was a patriotic poet, 
interested in the national and historical problems presented by 


his material—in Dye Jungfrau von Orleans, Wallenstein, Mari} 


Stuart, Wilhelm Tell, etc. But Hettner’s view is surely sound 
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that the historical data was handled in the interest of the poetic 
idea too freely for the historical problem to have had much 
meaning for him. A good case could be made for considering 
all these works as mere formal studies, whose subject matter 
did not especially inspire him. He was endeavouring to give 
poetic expression to the Nemesis idea in the Ring des Polykrates, 
Der Taucher, and Wallenstein; Maria Stuart is constructed on the 
model of Ocvdipus Rex; the subject of Die Jungfrau von Orleans was 
chosen to bring in the direct intervention of God; and Dée 
Braut von Messina is an obvious fate tragedy, in which the author 
experimented with the Greek chorus, which he thought more 
effective than modern tragic dialogue. 

This is a digression, however, intended to illustrate how the 
original leaders of the revolt had become lost on the way, and 
at the end of the century were completely aloof from reality 
and secure in their abstract view of art. Among the younger 
generation there was great dissatisfaction with poetry so re- 
mote from life. When the Xenien were appearing, the com- 
mon view was that Goethe and Schiller were two second- 
rate scribblers—‘Zwei Literaten von zweifelhafter Bega- 
bung’ were words used of them. Though the Schlegels did 
not entirely share this view, it was in opposition to the pre- 
vailing tone of Weimar that the First Romantic School was 
founded, with the Ashendum as its organ. 

The ‘Romantic’ campaign had begun; there is however 
a work which, though it preceded the programmatic state- 
ment of aims and policy, expressed in no uncertain terms the 
young generation’s attitude to art: this was Tieck’s William 
Lovell. A few quotations from this book will illustrate the new 
trends—‘The more an actor stands aloof from nature, the more 
will he be considered a great artist? expresses Tieck’s implicit 
satire on Goethe’s activities as a theatre director. The hero 
of this book is a typically ‘Romantic’ figure, whose tem- 
perament may be said to foreshadow that of several actual 
personages. He dares to raise his individual will as the 





source of all rules, moral and practical, and accepts it as 
a standard against which tradition and social custom break 
down entirely. ‘In this way my external perceptions control 
the physical world and my inner perceptions control the moral 
world. Everything is subject to my caprice. I alone am the sole 
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law of nature; everything obeys this law.’ In this sentence we 
have the core of the ‘Romantic’ philosophy, which Friedrich 
Schlegel defined in his polemical writings a few years later. 
From this attitude of arrogance it is only a short step to the 
conception of the personality as standing outside and above 
the events which it experiences. Impressions are recorded and 
emotional participation and the resultant reaction of the or- 
ganism is observed in the manner of an engineer checking his 
dials and meters. If the personality engages in any activity, it 
plays a consciously adopted role. In the character of Lovell 
we see again in this respect the counterpart of many of the later 
‘Romantic’ figures, whose lives were determined and psychologic- 
ally motivated by the superiority of the spirit to its actions—this 
concept of ‘the mind playing with the mind’ which they 
called ‘irony’. Lovell describes how he seduced a young girl: 
‘Suddenly I threw myself to her feet and avowed that only my 
ardent love for her had induced me to stay in the castle. This 
was to be the last attempt to discover whether any living soul 


could still set its affections on me, so that I might once more | 
reconcile myself with life and destiny. She was beautiful, and © 
I got through my part as in a play, fired with a magnificent | 


vehemence. All that I said was crowned with success. I spoke 
with warmth, yet without affectation.’ It would scarcely be 
possible to find a clearer example of that naked egoism that 
looks on life as a part in a play; we have here the human will 
unharnessed from any moral purpose. 

This doctrine of ‘irony’ is the important peculiarity of the 
literary aspect of the ‘Romantic spirit’. It is the negative pro- 
file of the ‘Romantic’ revolt; it shows the spirit’s impotence 
in the face of reality, and the solution of the dilemma with the 
help of the notion of ‘Willkiir’. This affliction of creative impot- 
ence, which tended to inhibit all activity, became at its highest 
level a state of vegetative anaesthesia. This was glorified asa 
desirable end. “The highest, most perfect life is indeed nothing 
but a pure state of vegetation’; plant life appeared as ‘the 
most virtuous and most beautiful of all the forms of nature’. 
One instant eternally prolonged was an ideal that found fre- 
quent expression, as when Julius said to Lucinde: ‘I have 
pondered seriously over the possibility of an unending en- 
brace. I have turned over in my mind the ways and means of 
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prolonging our caresses.” Quite consistently, any intention 
that would lead to considered action was condemned as 
ridiculous and philistine: ‘Diligence and efficiency are the 
angels of death with the fiery sword, that thwart man’s return 
to Paradise.’ 

The positive profile of the ‘Romantic’ revolt is revealed 
most clearly from the point of view of their social endeavours. 
The initial revolutionary impetus in this sphere came, as in the 
case of literature and art, from the ‘Storm and Stress’ genera- 
tion. At that time dissatisfaction had been felt with various 
aspects of social life; the ‘Romantic’ generation proper 
touched only one problem—the relation of the sexes. Criti- 
cism of the marriage relationship had of course already found 
expression in many works, and notably in many lives. Schiller’s 
original version of Freigeisterei der Leidenschaft and the second 
version of Don Carlos were dominated by his relationship to 
Frau von Kalb. Don Carlos was expressing the author’s 
own views at that time when he said: “The prerogative 
of my love is older than any enactment at the altar’. It was 
in the Weimar circle that the idea of passion as the guiding 
principle of life had flouted social convention most out- 
rageously. ‘Ah! here are women; here everything is daringly 
revolutionary, and wives count for nothing’, wrote Jean 
Paul on his arrival there. Later he wrote toa friend that 
the Weimar habits could only be described verbally. Schiller, 
Jean Paul and Hoélderlin were in turn the lovers of Frau von 
Kalb; Goethe, after ten years as Frau von Stein’s companion, 
lived with Christiane for eighteen years before making her 
his wife; when Schiller was married to Charlotte, her sister 
Karoline, who stood in many ways much closer to the poet, 
left her husband and came to live with them. And many other 
such domestic experiments could be quoted. It would be wrong 
to call these associations purely platonic, though it would be 
rash to presume that the erotic sub-stratum always broke through. 
Among the aristocratic and intellectual circle, there was complete 
emancipation of feeling from the traditional bonds of society; 
yet there was no suggestion that anyone wanted practical 
social reforms. Goethe’s direct utterances on the subject always 
insisted on the maintenance of existing forms as absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of culture, and in his writings 
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in which revolutionary ideas were expressed and more or 
less endorsed, they were always revoked at the end—the hero 
either acknowledged his mistake, committed suicide, or was 
otherwise punished for his defiance. 

Mme. de Staél’s visit to Weimar showed up clearly the 
fundamental difference between the German individualistic 
attitude and the French social attitude to the same problems, 
The Germans were combatting not the injustice of life, but 
its pedestrian dullness. 

With the emergence of the ‘Romantic’ School at the end 
of the century this contrast between the French and German 
attitudes became even more marked—the French ‘génie’ was 
in conflict with traditional social forms, and his goal was 
freedom for the revolutionary individual. The German con- 
flict was between the desires of the individual, considered as 
poetry and phantasy, and the political and social rules, con- 
sidered as the humdrum prose of everyday reality. This explains 
the continual praise of the power of wishing that is to be found 
in German ‘Romantic’ writings; it was in fact the Germans’ 


only real power: a capacity for infinite yearning. It was their | 


fundamental spiritual impotence conceived in terms of power. 


The characteristic ‘Romantic’ expression of the new atti- | 


tude towards the sex relationship differed from the earlier | 
revolutionary experiments in one important point; it was less | 
spontaneous, and in Lwcinde, as in the lives of the chief mem- | 


bers of the School, it had become doctrinaire. Its central idea 
was the synchronization of life and poetry, over both of 


which the aristocrats of the spirit hovered, tasting here and | 
there, but never allowing themselves to become bound in the | 
service of any idea, any interest, or any woman. They believed | 


that this mode of life would lead them to a realm where the 
spirit would be quite free; in fact it only subjected them to that 
most tyrannical form of bondage—the voluptuous gratifica- 
tion of their physical urges. Compared with the spontaneous 
revelling in luxury that is to be found in Heinse’s Ardinghelh, 
Lucinde is a dry, pedantic tract that arranges the various grades 
of sensuousness into a system. It gives us no picture of 
the poet’s experiences and leaves the reader to fill in the 
empty frame from his own imagination. 


* * * 
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Having considered the two revolutionary aspects of the 
‘Romantic’ spirit, we have seen how both the poetic and 
social revolts, with their initial impetus in ‘Storm and Stress’, 
had developed in the First Romantic School into a philosophy 
of impotence. It is easy to see that this glorification of things 
as they are could only have one development—a desire for 
the return of things as they had been. From 1800 onwards the 
history of ‘Romanticism’ is the history of reaction, and in 
the spheres of politics and religion this is the only tendency 
that can be traced. 

But this is not the place to follow these developments. 
In conclusion it will however be interesting to turn from 
‘Romantic’ ideas and the writers who expressed them, and 
examine very briefly the type of men who applied ‘Romantic’ 
principles to their lives and to public affairs. A typical represen- 
tative of his age was Friedrich von Gentz, the right-hand man 
of Metternich. ‘Romantic’ poetry and theory had proclaimed 
the absolute indifference of the form of a work to its content; 
in everyday life the form tended to be the moulding of one’s 
own personal interests, the content was the circumstances of 
life and the practical issues that served to hinder or further this 
personal advancement. This was Gentz’s attitude to politics; 
he showed complete indifference to the means which he used 
in raising himself to his final exalted position in the Austrian 
state, revoking and counter-revoking views fervently held at 
an eatlier stage. He was the personification of ‘Romantic 
irony’, the incarnation of Lunde. This spiritual emptiness 
and instability was also apparent in his private life; in order 
to indulge his physical cravings, he formed passionate attach- 
ments the moment the previous lady was out of sight. 

It is particularly when we examine the lives and practical 
achievements of the ‘Romantic’ generation that we most 
clearly see there was something rotten at the core of their 
ideas. It is not that their lives were unsuccessful attempts to 
embody a noble but inaccessible idea; they were unusually 
successful in dissociating their activities from any guiding 
ideas; therein lay for them their great achievement as ‘Romantics’. 
The conclusion that lies to hand is that human nature is not 
sufficient unto itself, that the elevation of caprice as a guiding 
principle of life leads to futility and creative impotence, and 
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that only in the service of some external objective idea can 
human achievement have any value. If we accept this con- 
clusion and thus reject the ‘Romantic’ aims—not because 
they are ‘immoral’, but because they are incompatible with 
achievement and progress—, then we might perhaps be in- 
clined to protest against the social soil out of which the ‘Roman- 
tic’ philosophy grew. We should then have to repudiate that 
freedom of opportunity for the individual which is the basis 
of a liberal, ‘bourgeois’ society; we should have to insist 
on some measure of discipline and regimentation in the ser- 
vice of an idea. But arguing backwards in this way is usually 
unsound; there is no doubt that German ‘Romanticism’ was 
not the only possible development from the acknowledged 
social premises. Its character materially depended on the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies of the men who became its leaders. In 
the same way, it was the historical situation that forced its 
development along the path of reaction. The temperamental 
inadequacy of its leaders in the face of the problems that pre- 
sented themselves combined with the political degradation of 
the nation under the Napoleonic heel, and the initial ‘rational’ 
belief in the autonomy of the individual gave way to 
the ‘irrational’ faith in the autonomy of the Church and the 
State. This development can be traced more clearly in Germany 
than in any other country where ‘Romanticism’ thrived, 
because it is only in Germany that the empiric attitude of mind 
is less esteemed than a tendency to carry ideas to their logical 
conclusion. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOPOLITIK 
IN THE THIRD REICH 


by R. E. Dickinson 


EOGRAPHY in Germany is a well established and widely 

recognized field of knowledge. From the very fact that its 
main concern is with the interrelations of the earth and man 
within the framework of distinctive regions, its scope and 
discipline, like those of history and biology, have been greatly 
affected by the ideology of national socialism. Thus in te- 
cent years one finds geographers assiduously devoting their 
attention to problems of direct significance to the state and the 
people; to the application of the new ideology to their subject 
as a science and as an instrument of education. It is proposed 
here briefly to review some of these new aspects of geography, 
pure and applied, in their relations to the doctrines of national 
socialism. The primary objective is not a criticism but rather 
an exposition of the questions concerned based upon authori- 
tative verbal and written statements. The writer recently spent 
one year in Germany to study certain problems of geography. 
This programme was launched by attending a Geographical 
Congress held at Jena in October 1936, which on this occa- 


_.sion was specially devoted to geography in the service of 


national socialism. It was here that he received his first personal 


_ impressions of German geographers and of the role of geo- 
_ graphy in the Third Reich, impressions subsequently modi- 
_ fied and amplified by many personal contacts. 


Since geography deals primarily with regions, there fall 
within the purview of political geography two distinct but 
closely interrelated topics: first, the structure and extent of the 
political area in its relationships to its land surfaces and 
natural resources, and the patterns and character of human 


_ settlement; and second, the efficacy of the State as a dynamic 


force in the moulding of the cultural landscape, and in the 
creation of group relationships and group consciousness. This 
branch of geography was first clearly presented by Friedrich 
Ratzel, who treated the State as ‘ein Stiick Menschheit und 
ein Stiick organisierter Erde.’ This concept found no imme- 
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diate echo in Germany. It was, however, accepted and ela- 
borated mainly by a Swedish political scientist, Rudolf Kjellén. 
In a comprehensive treatment of the State, Kjellén absorbed 
the basis of Ratzel’s ideas, and coined the term ‘Geopolitik’, 
This he regarded as an application of political geography 
to the state. In the early post-\War years interest in political 
matters precisely of this character was stimulated in Germany 
in large measure owing to her great war losses. Geographers 
devoted much attention to political geography, in which they 
were able to build upon the works of Ratzel and Kjellén, to 
harmonize their view with developments in the field of human 
geography and with new trends of thought and a new sitvu- 
ation in post-War Germany. Ratzel had considered the State 
as a subject for geographical investigation, only in so far as 
it was determined by the physical environment; he analysed 
the influence upon State evolution of such physical facts as 
position, area, frontiers, water-bodies, land forms, resoutces, 
etc. But this basis for a more fully developed geographical 
concept, was now too restricted. A well-known German geo- 
grapher has recently stated that: ‘In addition to the funda- 
mental basis of the natural landscape equal consideration is 
given to the moulding of the cu/tural landscape and to the men, the 
bearers of the State idea, who carry the latter into realization 
and in that process create the cultural landscape.’ The 
natural landscape 1s the surface character of an area, before 
settled and changed by man. The ca/tural landscape in the sum- 


total of all the phenomena on the surface of the land, involved! 
through human activity—fields, houses, villages, towns, roads| 


and other man-made phenomena. 

But to the scientific investigation of the State as an entity in 
area (Kaumorganismus) the geographers did not restrict thet 
attention. For it is but a short step—and one often diff 
cult to determine—to the application of the geographi- 


cal facts and conclusions to the politics of the State i} 
its areal relationships. Thus several geographers developed} 


and expanded Kjellén’s geopolitik. They have translated his 


works into German, written a number of important book} 
and founded in 1924 a periodical, the Zestschrift fiir Geopolitik} 


1Grunariss zu einem System der Geopolitik. Leipzig, 1920. Der Staat als Lebensform. Leipzig, 
1917. Die politischen Probleme des Welthrieges, 1919. Die Grossmdachte der Gegenwart, 1914. 
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The leader of this movement is Karl Haushofer. He was 
a regular officer of the German army, held an appointment 
as military attaché in Japan (1908-11), saw active service during 
the War, and then retired from the army in 1920 and turned 
to an academic career. His chief works are on Japan and 
the Pacific question. Haushofer has enlarged the scope 
of Geopolitik beyond the pretensions of political geography. 
Geopolitik regards the State as a ‘dynamic organism.’ 
It studies past and present processes of State growth 
and expansion and affords therefrom a foundation upon which 
to forecast and guide political action. In Haushofer’s own 
words, his concept of Geopolitik is ‘the study of the earth 
relations of political occurrences. ...’The character of the 
eatth’s surfaces .. . gives to Geopolitik its frame within which 
the course of political events must take place if they are to have 
permanent success’. The main concern is thus the application of 
political geography to the understanding and guidance of State 
action in its present problems of areal adjustment and expansion. 
Political geography thus deals with the areal facts of the State 
(Raumgegebenheiten eines Staates); Geopolitik with the areal 
demands of the life of the State (Raumerfordernisse des Staaten- 
lebens). Thus a geopolitical view does not limit itself to the 
existing state area, but embraces also the folk and econo- 
mic areas (Volks-und Wirtschaftsraum), and_ relationships 
with other States in so far as they are areal in character. 
Thus, for example, in dealing with a frontier zone, 
the political geographer examines the relations of the poli- 
tical frontier to relief, climate and vegetation; to the economic 
and settlement structure; and to racial, folkic and national 
associations of the States it separates and the areas contiguous 
to it. But the Geopolitiker uses this material to examine criti- 
cally the frontier from the standpoint of defence, to decide 
whether it is an effective divide of human relationships and 
aspirations; and if it corresponds to the State ideology. If not, 
then he must work out a new and more satisfactory frontier. 
The Geopolitiker must be disciplined by a sound political 
attitude and action with regard to the State in its geographical 
relationships. With regard to any problem this must be based 
upon a balanced assessment of the geographical facts and 
implications, and the needs of the State and the people. It is 
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in the latter consideration that Geopolitik as a science stands 
or falls, for this must determine the attitude of the inves- 
tigator and quite conceivably bias his factual analysis. Thus, 
as an American writer has aptly remarked, Geopolitik is at 
best political philosophy, at worst nationalistic politics. 

In a totalitarian State, Geopolitik, owing to its very content 
and discipline, must function as the mouthpiece of the ideology 
of the State: there is no alternative. The factual background 
of a strictly geographical character is supplemented by the 
ideology of the State. Haushofer falls clearly into line with the 
Party. He is professor at Munich and has long had personal 
relations with prominent party leaders. Moreover, the term 
Geopolitik has been officially taken over by the Party to cover 
the training necessary for the inculcation of its philosophy. 
But the latter embraces the basic doctrine of blood and soil. 
Thus appears the racial dogma and this must be and has 
been assimilated by Geopolitik. In 1931 Darré, the Minister 
of Agriculture and apostle of Nordic racial superiority, es- 
tablished the ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Geopolitik’. This body 
contends that the State must be regarded as ‘the product of the 
continual operation of formative forces. As opposed to this, 
the attempt to see the decisive forces only in geographical 
conditions is to us materialistic’. It contends therefore that 
racial and social phenomena should be embraced in Geopolitik. 
Thus Geopolitik studies a// the forces which determine the 
State as an organism! 

The purpose of Geopolitik in the national socialist State 
is also succinctly defined by this same body, namely, to incul- 
cate a stability of thought, feeling, will and action. It has thus been 
adopted as the vehicle for the training of stereotyped ‘Volks- 
genossen’ and for the publication of books by Haushofer and 
others, which bear the stamp of national socialist ideology 
through andthrough. Asatraining in Stateideology much discus- 
sion has been given to the methods of introducing it into schools, 
universities, labourcamps, and indeed, all institutions forthe train- 
ing of the youth and adult. In the schools it is not treated as a sep- 
arate subject of the curriculum, but rather an attitude is demanded 
of the teacher, so that through his general teaching, he may 
impart to his pupil the things they ought to know and be- 
lieve. It has also been urged that lecture courses in Geopolitik 
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should be introduced into the Universities. For ‘Geopolitik 
is one of the foundation pillars of national socialist education’. 

To some of these problems of Geopolitik geographers have 
made many thorough contributions, without entering upon 
geopolitical argument. Let us briefly examine some con- 
tributions to three of these problems. 

First, from the standpoint of geography, where lie the 
limits of Germany? This is a very complicated problem and is 
not made easier by the vagueness and inconsistency of many 
German writers. There are here three main geographical 
concepts, which first received definite expression in the post- 
War years. The “Kulturboden’ embraces the whole area which 
was affected by the spread of German settlement and 
culture, mainly in the Middle Ages. It is stamped to this day 
by a cultural landscape’ which distinguishes it from neigh- 
bouring area. A German geographer writes: ‘It is char- 
acterized by greater care in the cultivation of the land, 
by larger crop yields, by the comfort and cleanliness of 
the home, whether the house be covered with thatch or 
tiles, by good negotiable roads. . . . It is the work of German 
intelligence, diligence and labour.” To this may be added, 
patticularly in its eastern borders, the distinctive life, archi- 
tecture and cleanliness of its towns. The contrasts are appa- 
rent to any observer on the eastern borderlands with the 
Slav areas beyond (e.g. Memelland and Lithuania; the Upper 
Silesian industrial area.) In the east the ‘Kulturboden’ extends 
beyond the areas of compact German settlement to include 
areas Of sporadic German settlement, which, for centuries, 
were permeated with German cultural influence—the Baltic 
provinces (except Lithuania), western Poland and many small 
scattered areas; the Czech area of central Bohemia, and the 
borderlands of the eastern Alps as far as the head of the Adriatic. 
In the West, territories of early Germanic settlement beyond the 
Rhine gradually severed their political connections with the 
Reich—Netherlands, Alsace Lorraine and Switzerland. Holland 
and Flanders alone have developed a really distinctive language; 
but all have lost many of their Germanic ‘folkic’ associations. 
Here, the limit of the Kulturboden is coincident with the limit 

* “Deutschland ist das durch deutsche Arbeit einheitlich gepragte Stiick Erde’, wrote 


Ratzel many years ago; and of the Kulturlandschaft, Schrepfer recently wrote: ‘Sie ist das 
lebendigste, gewaltigste und grésste Denkmal des deutschen Volkes.’ 
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of compact German settlement, and there are marked contrasts 
in country, village and town, between Holland and north-west 
Germany, and between Lorraine and Alsace. Some recent 
writers go so far as to include, on historical grounds, Holland 
and North Belgium within the Kulturboden, but this inter- 





pretation is rejected by Albrecht Penck, one of the greatest of 


living geographers, who, in 1925, first elaborated the concept. 
Thus, there is a more contracted area within which all 
the people speak German and are tied together by a 
common ‘folkic’ tradition and association. This is_ the 
‘Volksboden’ (or ‘Sprachboden’). It is of great impor- 
tance to know exactly what is meant by Folk (Volk) in the 
third Reich. A recent statement from a prominent geographer, 
Professor Hans Schrepfer, runs as follows: ‘A member of the 
Folk is only he who by will and knowing is a part of it. 
The community of folk feeling finds expression in a common 
and distinctive culture, ‘Volkstum.’ Within the Volk there 
is thus a similarity of attitude, will and thought towards the 
world around one (Umwelt) and to other peoples, and _ this 
finds expression in a readiness to bear the same fate and to offer 
the same sacrifice. Volk is thus not only a cultural but also a 
political concept.’ It was within the framework of the med- 
iaeval Reich that the German people emerged in this sense 
as a unity. The State frontiers, however, gradually con- 
tracted from the widest limits of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the boundaries of the second Reich, and then to the clipped 
area of 1918. This last is the third concept—the ‘Reichsboden’, 
a ‘mere political expression’, from which are excluded the 
millions of ‘lost-Germans’ in contiguous territories, who form 
a part of the ‘Volksboden’. The ‘Reichsboden’ embraces the 
Deutsches Reich; but ‘Deutschland’ is now almost invariably 


used, it would seem, as synonymous with ‘Volksboden’ (i.e., to | 


include Northern Switzerland, Austria, the peripheral regions of 
Bohemia, and the areas lost to Poland); and the whole is called 
by geographers the ‘deutsche Lebensraum’. 

Without entering into any geopolitical speculation we may 
note merely the following. Haushofer has said: ‘It is the duty 
of Geopolitik to guard the rights of the land in the broadest 
sense, not only in the Reich or State area, but also the far more 
extensive Volks-und Kulturboden.’ And the first article in 
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the official Party programme runs: ‘We demand the union of 
all Germans to form a Great Germany on the basis of the right 
of self-determination of nations.’ 

The national socialist government has in hand a vast pro- 
gramme of internal economic and social reconstruction. This 
can be achieved only through an exhaustive examination of the 
anatomy of the community as a whole and in its parts. The 
eflicient execution of such a programme demands, moreover, 
the recognition of major areas within which research may 
be carried out, and plans put into effect. For this purpose the 
existing framework of administrative divisions, which 
exhibits notoriously chaotic features as a legacy of the past, is 
unsuitable, for it is frequently ill-adapted to the existing units of 
social and economic life and organization. The establishment of 
new major administrative divisions is thus one of the main 
objectives of the domestic programme. In the meantime, it is 
repeatedly emphasized that new regions organized for various 
purposes are only of a temporary character. 

The government has recently established a National Plan- 
ning Board (Reichsstelle fiir Raumordnung) which is to be 
responsible for the co-ordinated planning of the Reich. For 
this purpose 23 Planning Regions have been established 
and all planning authorities are directly responsible to the 
national Planning Board. A National Board for Areal 
Research (Reicharbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Raumforschung) has 
been established to initiate and co-ordinate research into pro- 
blems peculiar to each planning region. For this purpose com- 
mittees have been appointed in the universities to direct 
research in each region. 

Now, this vast research programme demands the co-opera- 
tion of all the social sciences, but the fact that geography must 
play a leading rdle is evidenced by the prominence of geo- 
graphers in many of the committees, and by the fact that at 
the geographical congress at Jena, the director of the National 
Research Board himself delivered an address on ‘Areal 
Research and Geography’, and a geographer spoke on ‘Geo- 
graphy as the basis of regional planning.’ In the former, it was 
stated that the geographer should aim at determining the 
existing build and structure of the region, taking due regard 
of area, folk, and race as formative forces in the evolution of 
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the region as an organic entity. The material provided by the 
researcher will be utilized in the planning of the constituent 
regions and in directing the full future development of the 
Reich. Such planning goes much further than the usual con- 
ception of regional planning. One of the speakers (Professor 
Hans D6orries) said: ‘It is a question of nothing less than an 
attempt to regain an internal balance of German economy 


and of its economic regions, and the permanent guidance of | 


future development.’ 

Many examples could be given of studies already published 
in the post-War years by geographers and of others at present 
in hand on such questions as are here clearly envisaged—one 
of the catchwords now used through social science circles is 
‘the closely knit web of economic and social relationships’ 


(‘wirtschaftliche und soziale Verflechtung’), by the analysis of | 


which it is possible to determine the character and extent of 
social and economic areas. Elaborate atlases of this type for 
the Reich and various provinces have already been published. 
In particuiar the eastern frontier region has been examined on 
these lines in order to establish the dislocations of the social 
and economic structure caused by the delimitation of a new 
political frontier and the loss of tributary areas to Poland. 

A third general problem is the colonial question. Let it be 


first stated that there are several professors of geography who [ 


in the post-War years have specialized in geographical re- 
search in the pre-War colonies; and that there are at least two 
professors of colonial geography. Further, most geographers 
have had the opportunity of travelling and carrying out re- 
search at first hand abroad—and this to-day, in spite of the 
difficulties of procuring the necessary foreign exchange. But 
it is perhaps not surprising that the current aspects of the 
problem which have been so frequently emphasized—the high 
density of population in the Reich, and the need for extended 
foreign markets, for the sale of her manufactured goods and 
the import of foodstuffs and raw materials—have not attracted 
the geographer, let alone the Geopolitiker. An address, however, 
at the Jena conference was given on the Colonial question by the 
professor of Colonial Geography at Berlin (now at Bonn) 
—Carl Troll. He outlined some of the directions in which 
the geographer can assist in assessing the resources and plan- 
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ning the future development of tropical colonies. The para- 
mount importance of research into the physical conditions in 
areas of present and future white and native settlement, the 
social conditions of whites and natives and the problems inci- 
dent upon their impact—these received a consideration marked 
by a wide knowledge of British, French authorities and 
scholarly presentation. Finally, the preparation of surveys of 
physical conditions and resources (e.g. water supply, vegetation) 
was urged as an indispensable preliminary to future planning and 
particularly to the determination of those areas suited to white 
settlement. It was made clear that the Tropics cannot absorb 
large numbers of white farmers amd their families, because only 
a very small area is sufhiciently high in altitude to modify 
the otherwise thoroughly unsuitable climatic conditions. Even 
here the conditions do not permit a type of small farming by 
means of which the white farmer could dispense with native 
labour. These latter conditions are to be found only in certain 
lands which fringe the tropical zone, where there is both well- 
watered land suited for white farming, and where the ab- 
sence of a native population raises no social or economic 
problems. Cited as an example is Southern Brazil with its 
600,0co German settlers; N.E. Queensland is of a similar type. 
German S.W. Africa has a large area of irrigable land which 
would be suited to close farming settlement. To state and 
reiterate that the Hot Belt affords little prospect for the small 
white farmer is a commonplace to us, but it demands con- 
siderable courage on the part of the German scientist to make 
such a public declaration, even although official views are not 
to-day so extreme as a few years ago. The future develop- 
ment of the tropics presents a stupendous task for science. 
And German geographers have travelled (much more than 
their British colleagues!) and studied various regions of the 
tropics and have produced much research which may serve 
as an example to British workers. In conclusion, Professor 
Troll declares: ‘I have put the folkic-social aspect in the fore- 
front, in the conviction, that the relation of races, peoples 
and cultures in the colonies will also form the core of a future 
national socialist colonial policy. We Germans all know that 
the repossession of colonies will bring with it not only the 
possession of needed goods, our honour and our rights, a free 
D 
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field of activity overseas and important economic relief, but also 
great problems. But precisely these problems make the colo- 
nial world all the more desirable.’ It is not ‘a question merely 
of a more just distribution of the riches of the earth. Our goal 


in the demand for colonies is based upon the standpoint of | 


our honour and aims at a place in the sun which we have 
justly earned, a field of activity in the wide overseas world’. 
Troll holds an important “‘Kolloquium’ in the University of 
Berlin on Colonial Problems, in conjunction with Professor 


D. Westermann, Chairman of the International Institute for © 


African Languages and Cultures. At these meetings addresses 
ate given by outstanding pre-\War government ofhcials, scien- 


tists and travellers with first-hand knowledge on varied colo- | 
nial questions. The following topics have been selected from | 


the programme for the years 1935-37: the aims of native 


policy in West Africa, the Germans of S. and E. Africa (based 


on travel 1933-35), French colonization in the Niger basin, | 


comparison of native policies of the British, French and Bel- 
gians in Africa; indirect rule in British Africa; the German 
colonies as sources of raw materials; how much land in the 
old colonies is suitable for settlement; the economy of the 
Cameroons. 

It will thus be clear that geography plays a very important 
role in modern Germany. First, as a science it is able to con- 
tribute to the investigation of economic and social problems 


of the Reich. Second, as a discipline it is an important vehicle f 


for the inculcation of the ideology of national socialism through- 


out the whole educative process. The spirit and trend of geo- F 


graphical research has been clearly affected by the new ideo- 


logy. And this again is reflected in the teaching of geography | 


in schools. It is now claimed that ‘the young citizen of Germany 
has above all to take part in a struggle for the maintenance 
and defence of the nation against political, economic and in- 
tellectual pressure from outside. In this sense is to be under- 
stood the need for the education of a politically-minded indivi- 
dual’. Thus, we learn that a guiding principle in the teaching of 
geography is that ‘it shall be political’, directed to the ‘needs 
of life’ and ‘the will to live’ of the German people, a goal to 
be attained through the adoption of the state ideology as 4 
constant background. A geopolitical attitude is demanded of 
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the teacher, rather than the teaching of its specific problems. 
The material shall be so selected and treated as to emphasize 
the triad-area, race and folk; the cultural landscape as the con- 
crete evidence of the long struggle of the German people with 
nature; the Nordic race as the keystone to the racial composi- 
tion of the people and the necessity for its preservation; the 
extension of the Vo/ksboden and Kulturboden far beyond the 
frontiers of the Reich (for teaching purposes ‘the 100 mil- 
lion German people is one unity’); and finally the exposure 
of the Fatherland to attack, due to its peculiar central location 
in the heart of Europe (a point to be illustrated by appro- 
priate historical reference), and hence the necessity for its strong 
defence. 

In conclusion, it might again be emphasized that throughout this 
article the facts relating to each topic have been taken directly, 
often quoted, from authoritative works. Criticism (except in 
relation to geography in the narrower academic sense) has 
been avoided, but certain general conclusions may be ven- 
tured. The national socialist philosophy has indeed proved a 
stimulus to some geographers to investigate the interrelations 
of environment, race and folk. But the role of the latter is 
exaggerated and many geographers have lost a balanced sense 
of perspective. In the field of research in the service of the 
State and its problems, geography is faced with weighty tasks; 
and the feeling of responsibility and a real desire to be 
useful to the community, has given to many researchers a real 
stimulus in their work. Lastly, in the field of Geopolitik and in 
the new system of teaching in general and the teaching of geo- 
graphy in particular, there are to be found both merits and 
defects. Both Geopolitik and teaching must be pursued in their 
entirety in accordance with the national socialist doctrine. 


_ And this is an inextricable intermixture of pragmatism and a 


"| true philosophy. 








THE POPULAR BALLADS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND 


by WOLFGANG SCHMIDT! 


T is a function of the folk-song to express emotion and 
I. sense of community in the face of destiny. The great 
popular ballads, however, tell the stories of men and 
women whose heroic attitude was regarded as praiseworthy by 
their communities. The song gives utterance to emotion and 
to will; the ballad has for its subject a particular destiny. 

The European ballad probably originated in the course 


of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; it was most com- > 


monly composed, no doubt, by professional executants who util- 
ized narrative material popular in their native country. What 
poetic forms and narrative material were at their disposal? 
The question is of some importance, for in those Germanic 
territories which produced ballads there was considerable diver- 
sity of culture and as a result marked differences can be 
observed in the oldest ballads of Germany (or Holland), 
England and Scotland. The German popular national ballad 
of the thirteenth century utilizes heroic saga, European saga 
and narratives of international popularity. In the territories 
along the Rhine, the Maine and the Danube, the ballad 
continues the tradition of the German ‘Minnesang’. Situations 
typical of the ‘Minnesang’ are dramatized; popular Minnesin- 
ger become the heroes of crusading tales or of traditional 
saga and undergo remarkable adventures (MGringer, Tann- 
hauser, Bremberger and Kerenstein might be quoted 4 
examples). 

The style of the ‘Minnesang’, which is unknown in England 
and Scotland, persists in the German folk-song and in the 
Rhenish and Danubian ballad. The original versions of the 
English ballads continue the tradition of the declaimed epic 
Epics current in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ate 
given ballad form; themes from the Arthur cycle reappear, 
for example, in The Marriage of Sir Gawain, King Arthur and Kim 
Cornwall. The popular prose saga concerned with Robin Hood 


1Translated from the German by C. P. Magill. 
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were also transformed by professional minstrels into short epics. 
Little is known of the first versions of German and English 
ballads and even less of the Scottish, but it is probable that 
in Scotland the role of the minstrel was less important 
than in Germany or England; so much is implied by 
the different tradition and thematic material incorporated 
in the Scottish ballad. Doubtless, like those Scandinavian 
ballads associated with the dance and containing a refrain, 
it was a part of festival ritual. Narratives in the Germanic 
tradition and Germanic in tone were utilized in the text. 

The ballads of a given territory were conditioned to a great 
extent by the style, construction and tone of the original ver- 
sions, but the influence of those who carried on the ballad 
tradition from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century was 
decisive. It was they who first made the popular national ballad 
an independent poetic form. It may never be possible to 
distinguish clearly the work of the author of a ballad from that 
of its performers and to gauge the respective merit of each, for 
the original forms of the great popular ballads have not been 
preserved. But it can be assumed that during the course of a 
long oral tradition, form and content underwent consider- 
able modifications—both good and bad—in accordance with 
the cultural outlook and artistic capabilities of the singers. 
These professional ballad singers roamed from country to coun- 
try earning a livelihood at the court of greater or lesser lords, 
and it is they who are primarily responsible for the same themes 
appearing in the ballads of different Germanic or even European 
territories. Such differences as occur must therefore be as- 
ctibed to the influence of the different cultural and artistic 
traditions which prevailed among the folk-singers. 

The German ballad singers of the Rhine and the Danube appro- 
priated certain characteristics of the ‘Minnesang’ and gave to 
the plot of the ballad a Christian connotation. The conflict 
with destiny which is the subject of the great popular national 
ballads may result in the submission or in the annihilation of 
the hero. In the German ballad, the individual overwhelmed 
by destiny turns to God in prayer; it is more usual in the Scot- 
tish ballad for the sufferer to renounce a life that is felt to 
be meaningless. The difference is illustrated in two ballads 
which depict a funeral rite. The first probably originated in the 
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ous knight who kills his rival. 


He hastens to assure himself of | 


Netherlands during the early fourteenth century. The version 
contained in the Antwerp song-book of 1544 tells of a jeal- 


his mistress but she repulses him and pretends that she is | 
enjoying the favours of his rival. The victor sends her to the | 
green-wood tree where she finds the fallen knight lying in his | 
blood. She is overcome by grief but the knights assembled in | 
her father’s house refuse her all assistance. She takes her dead | 
lover in her arms, kisses him on the mouth and digs a grave for | 


him with his sword: 


Met sinen blanken swaerde 
dat si di aerde op groef, 

met haer sneewitten armen 
ten grave dat si hen droech. 


“Nu wil ic mi ghen begheven 
in een clein cloosterkijn, 
ende draghen swarte wilen 


ende worden een nonnekijn.’ 


Met hare claeder stemme 
die misse dat se sanc, 

met haer sneewitten handen 
dat si dat belleken clanc. 


With his own bright sword 

She dug into the ground, 

And with her snow-white arms 
In clay she laid him down. 


‘Now will I quickly go 
To a little nunnery, 

And darkly veil my face 
And nun for ever be.’ 


She lifted her clear voice, 
A mass for him she sang, 
She raised her snow-white hands, 


The little bell she rang. 


In the English ballad of The Three Ravens, the knight’s mis- 
tress does not seek refuge in God but succumbs to her sorrow. 


The version given by Ravenscroft in 1611 ends as follows: 


Downe there comes a fellow doe, 
As great with young as she might goe. 


She lift vp his bloudy hed, 


And kist his wounds that were so red. 


She got him vp upon her backe, 
And carried him to earthen lake. 


She buried him before the prime, 
She was dead herselfe ere even-song time. 


God send every gentleman, 
Such haukes, such hounds, and such a leman. 
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There are certain Low German ballads, originating notably 
in Friesland and Dithmarschen, which are still uninfluenced 
by the Christian tradition. But although the ballad of The Five 
Sons diverges vastly from the ‘Minnesang,’ the distracted 





—_—_—=_—_—_ 


wife and mother is still able to take refuge in prayer: 


‘Ik hebbe se nicht up de Scholen 
gebracht, 

Ik hebbe nicht einmal Gver se 
gelacht, 

Se gaet nicht spelen up der Straten, 


Ikhebbe se up de wilden See gesant, 
Ehren levesten Vader to sdken. 


Dat eine starf den bitteren Dot, 

Dat ander starf van Hunger so 
grot, 

Dat driidde word gehangen, 

Dat verde blef up de wilden 
See dot, 

Dat vivte flut achter dem Lande.’ 


Wan se up den Kerkhof quam, 


Se reip God sinen hemmelschen 
Vader an, 
Und bedet al mit Flite, 


Dat er God wolde de Siinde 
vorgeven 
Und halen en in sin Rike. 


I never set them to the school 
And never once to them I smiled, 


They played no game upon the 
street, 

I sent them over seas so wild, 

Their dear-worth father to seek. 


The first son died a bitter death, 

Great hunger took the second’s 
breath, 

The third was hanged dead, 

The fourth lies drowned the sea 
beneath 

The fifth from his country fled.’ 


When she came the churchyard 
nigh, 

She raised to God in Heaven a cry, 

And prayed as if her heart would 
break 

That God would forgive her her sin 


And him in his kingdom take. 


The dourness and unconditioned loyalty of the Lower Saxon 
and Frisian stock receives expression in this ballad. It is one 
of the greatest of the German popular ballads.! 

In England, the lesser nobility and the yeomanry were 
chiefly responsible for continuing the ballad tradition. The 
greatest achievements of English balladry, the old Robin 


'The woman who speaks in this ballad, of which only the above fragment remains, is 
obsessed by the desire to recover her husband, lost at sea. She neglects her five sons and 
at the earliest opportunity sends them in search of their father. All die except the youngest 
who becomes a homeless wanderer. The fragment ends with the mother’s prayer that she 
may be forgiven for sacriticing her sons. (Translator’s note.) 
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Hood ballads of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (fam- 
ous for their humour and their lovely nature scenes), Johnnie 
Cock, The Hunting of the Cheviot, historical ballads such as 
Durham Field, extol the merits of the yeomanry and ex- 
press its point of view. They are variations upon the theme 


of leader and followers, delight in heroic combat, the right to | 
free hunting and rebellion against the oppressor—notably the © 
ecclesiastical orders and those who enforce the Norman laws. | 


It is clear from the quality of the Scottish ballad that, as in 
Scandinavia, it was given its characteristic form by the indigen- 
ous nobility. The heroic and the tragic ballads of Scotland have 


no direct thematic relationship with the Germanic heroic song > 
‘ 


but recall, in tone, the Germanic tradition. 


An essential element in the Germanic code of heroic values— 7 
the conviction that the life of the individual must be sacti- | 
ficed in the interests of the supreme values—is clearly apparent | 
in the great English and Scottish popular national ballads of § 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Hé/debrands-Lied and 
the Finnsburg fragment tell of the heroic sacrifice of a life 
many centuries later, the ballads of Sir Patrick Spens, Lad) 
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Maisry, Douglas and Percy, have the same theme. In all of them, 
death is preferred to the renunciation of belief or passion. 
The explanation of this intimate relationship lies in the 
fact that the bearers of the ballad tradition and those who 
sang the heroic songs were of the same stock. During 
the period of popular currency, the outlook and race of 
those who carried on the tradition exercised an influence 
of increasing force upon the content and dramatic form 
of the ballad. It should be clearly realized, however, that 
the popular national ballad represents an entirely new 
poetic form. The term cannot therefore be applied to those 
warlike and heroic songs which arose among the Germanic 
eoples before 1200. 

The ballad served a variety of purposes. The ballad with a 
refrain—and the majority of Scandinavian ballads are of this 
type—was not at first merely recited but was treated drama- 
tically by singer and community on festive occasions. The 
earliest Scandinavian ballads are associated with the dance; 
the singer recited the text, the community interrupting at re- 
gular intervals with the refrain, and at the same time dancing a 
figure. This treatment of the ballad persists at the present time 
in the Faroe Islands. In Scotland, very old couplets with a re- 
frain have been preserved and while it is not known if they were 
accompanied by dancing, it is certain that they were performed 
jointly by singer and community. In the South of England, 
the declaimed ballad of the minstrel was the first to attain popu- 
larity. But in proportion as the declaimed ballad penetrated 
the community, the more usual it became for the ballad to be 
sung. In many cases, too, a refrain developed as a result of the 
repetition of the last lines of a verse. The transition from the 
spoken ballad to the genuine community ballad is thus a gradual 
one. 

The English and Scottish ballad texts have been preserved 
in plenty and often in good quality. The singer, who realized 
the value and the traditional nature of the ballad, reproduced 
and handed down the text with a keen sense of his responsi- 
bility. It was common in parts of England and Scotland for 
those who carried on the tradition to dramatize the action of 
the ballad as much as possible, limiting the number of major 
episodes, eliminating transitional passages and casting it in 
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dialogue form. In Germany, however, the popular national 
ballad was sung by the whole community. The chief pleasure 
lay in the actual singing. No one took upon himself the res- 


ponsibility of handing down the text uncorrupted, and as — 


a result in many parts of Germany, the ballad disintegrated 
and became, at last, a lyrical folk-song. The art of balladry once 
reached great heights in Germany, but only fragments of a 
grand tradition survived the devastation of the Thirty Years 
Wart. 

It has already been noted that during the period of popular 
currency, minor episodes and transitional verses were eliminated 
from the majority of English and Scottish ballads. Drama- 
tic dialogue became increasingly important as the ballad was 
passed from mouth to mouth. A similar development may be 
observed in the celebrated ballad of the two Kénigskinder. In 
the Niirnberg version of 1563, no less than eight verses are 
devoted to the preliminary narrative: 


Zwischen zweyen burgen There lay between two castles 

da ist ein tieffer See, A lake both wide and deep, 

auff der einen burge In one of them did a gentle knight | 
da sitzet ein edler Herr. His dwelling keep. 
Auff der andern burge There lived across the water 

da wont ein Junckfraw fein ; A lady fine to see, 

sie weren gern zusammen, They would be lief together, 

ach Gott, mécht es gesein! God give that it be. 


Da schreib er jr heriiber, He wrote her for a favour, 


er kiind wol schwimmen, To swim to her by night, 

und bat sie da herwider, And begged of her in answer 

sie solt jm wol ziinden. That she would give him light. 
Da schreib sie jm hinwider She wrote to him a greeting, 
ein treundlichen gruss Welcome it was and true, 

und bot jm da herwider, And answered to his prayer, 

sie wolt es gern thun. She would his bidding do. 

Sie gieng in schneller eyle, She went as quickly as she might 
da sie ein Kertzenliecht fandt, And found a candle tall, 

sie steckt es gar wunderbalde Fixed it with wondrous quickness 


an ein steinen wandt. To the stone castle wall. 
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‘Stell ichs dir zu hoche, The wind will dim the candle 

so léschet mirs der windt, It it be set too high, 

stell ichs dir zu nider, And if it lie too lowly, 

so loschen dirs die Kindt.’ The children shall espy. 

Das merckt ein wunderbéses weib: A wicked wife remarked her words: 
‘das Liecht dunckt mich nit gut, Ill bodes this little flame, 

ich forcht, das unser Tochter I fear that our daughter 

nit wol sey behiit.’ Will surely bring us shame. 

Sie nam es von der wande She took the candle from the wall 
und léscht es zu derselben stundt; And straightway put it out, 

da gieng dem Edlen Ritter The waters rose around the knight 
das wasser in den mundt. And filled his gentle mouth. 


The Low German ballad singers, and indeed the bearers 
of the Germanic ballad tradition as a whole, no longer con- 
centrate upon the miraculous, adventurous, sensational episode, 
but are concerned with the fashion in which the individual 
meets his fate. The ballad becomes incorporated in the spiritual 
heritage of the estates, the knights, the burghers and the peasan- 
try. With the development of the estates and the consolidation 
of wealth, a new ethic is evolved and influences the ballad 
through the medium of those who carry on its traditions. 
Both content and style are affected. The long introduction 
to the ballad of the two Kénigskinder is compressed with 
great skill into three verses whereas the emotional crisis of the 
characters is described in the sixteen verses which follow. How do 
they meet their tragic fate? That is the question to be answered. 


Et wassen twee Kiinigeskinner, There were two royal children 


de hadden eenander so leef, That loved so tenderly 

dekonnen tonanner nich kummen, And could not come together, 

dat water was vil to breed. So deep and broad the sea. 

Leef Herte, kanst du der nich Come swim across the water, 
swemmen? 

Leef Herte, so swemme to mi! Dear heart, come swim to me, 

ik will di twe Keskes upsteken, Tl] set two candles upright 

Un de sdllt léchten to di. To be a light for thee. 

Dat horde ne falske Nunne A false nun heard her speaking 

Up ere Slopkammer, o we! That lay in bed awake, 

Se dey de Keskes utd6mpen, And put out both the candles, 


Leef Herte bleef in de See. Dear heart lay deep in lake. 
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Certain parts of Germany and Scotland have produced 
ballads characterized by the attempt to preserve only the scene 
depicting the emotional crisis. The greatest popular national © 
ballads such as the Edward ballad, Sir Patrick Spens, the Five | 
Sons and those Scottish or English ballads depicting a funeral 
rite derive from this tendency. 

It is common for the treatment of a ballad plot to vary con- 
siderably from region to region. Those investigators who 
attempt to reconstruct from the versions preserved a so-called 
original version undertake a task unlikely to produce valu- 
able results; the living version of the ballad is that which is 
current among the people. It is characteristic of the popular 
ballad that it should exist in a multiplicity of versions. It is 
more profitable to investigate the content of the ballad, for, 
if it has been traditional in a given region over a sufficiently _ 
long period, it is possible to deduce from the content the atti- 
tude of those who perpetuated the tradition. The original” 
versions of the popular national ballads are in every country” 
the work of individuals; but in their traditional form they te. | 
present the work of generations. They give utterance not’ 
merely to the opinion of private persons but to the view of — 
life held by a whole region or, indeed, by a whole people. A’ 
study of the popular national ballad can for this reason be relied ff 
upon to yield some information concerning fundamental” 
national beliefs.? ; 

‘A standard edition of German ballads and folk-songs is in process of publication: Deutsch © ! 
l“olkslieder mit ihren Melodien, herausgegeben vom deutschen Volkslied-Archiv, W alter 
de Gruyter, Berlin und Leipzig, 1935 tf. Two volumes of ballads have already bees I 


published, edited by John Meier. Unlike the standard editions of Danish Folkeviser (Grund. b 


tvig, Olrik, Griiner- Nillsen) and Child’s edition of the English and Scottish popular Bal 7 
lads, the German edition prints the melodies in their different versions. The collection of & 


ballads will probably be complete in five or six volumes. Ng 
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JULIUS LANGBEHN—A FORERUNNER OF 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


by C. T. Carr 


POLOGISTS of National Socialism, believing in the con- 
A tinwity of the German spirit, have searched through the his- 
tory of German literature and philosophy for writers whose 
thought may be claimed to have some afhnity with doctrines 
now dominant in Germany. Walther von der Vogelweide in 
the thirteenth century has been ‘rediscovered’ as a prophet of 
the Third Reich and the patriotically minded poets of the early 
nineteenth century are now valued more highly than some of 
the eighteenth-century apostles of ‘humanity’. The inspiration 
which National Socialism draws from recent writers as Nietzsche 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain is already fully appreci- 
ated in this country, but English readers are probably less cogni- 
zant of the influence on modern thought of Julius Langbehn’s 
popular philosophical work, Rembrandt als Erzieher. First pub- 
lished in 1890 under the pseudonym ‘von einem Deutschen’ 
at the popular price of two Marks, this book ran to no less than 
forty-nine editions by 1909, and the number of pamphlets 
written round about the turn of the century in support or criti- 
cism of Langbehn leaves no doubt that it exercised a consider- 
able influence on the rising generation.1 
Indeed, it is now recognized in Germany that although Niet- 
zsche’s philosophy is akin to National Socialism, Langbehn had 
a greater understanding of the political realities which con- 
fronted and still confront Germany and that some aspects of 
his thought, as we shall see, are more in line with modern ideas 
than Nietzsche’s. 
Langbehn’s career like his philosophy bears at first glance 
a superficial resemblance to that of Nietzsche. The son of a 


'The tollowing list of pamphlets dealing with Langbehn’s ideas will give some idea of 
the stir which his book caused: Max Brewer, Rembrandt und Bismarck (Dresden 1891); F. 
Dahn, Moltke als Erzieher (Breslau 1892); ‘Est, Est, Est’, Randbemerkungen zu Rembrandt 
als Erzieher von einem niederdeutschen Bauer (Dresden 1890); Goethe als Hemmschub, von einem 
Berliner, dem Verfasser des Rembrandt als Erzieher gewidmet (Berlin 1892); Héllenbreughel als 
Erzieher, Auch von einem Deutschen (Leipzig 1890); Uber Rembrandt als Erzieher von einem 
Erzieber (Leipzig 1891); Billige Weisheit, wider Rembrandt als Erzieher und seine Fiirsprecher 
(Leipzig 1890); Billige Weisheit, Antidoten gegen Rembrandt als Erzieher von Nautilus (Arthur 
Seeman (Leipzig 1890). 
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school-teacher, he was born on the 26 March, 1851, in Haders- 
leben (Holstein). After serving in the Franco-Prussian war he © 
studied Natural Science at Kiel and then like Nietzsche turned © 
to classical philology and obtained his doctor’s degree for a | 
dissertation on Greek archaeology. Disappointed at his failure 
to obtain an academic post, he lived in retirement and devoted 
himself to his popular work, Rembrandt als Erzieher, by whichhe | 
hoped to bring about a revolution in the cultural life of Germany, _ 
This he regarded as his life’s work, his political and philosophical | 
gospel to Germany, and he stubbornly refused to benefit © 
from the wide sales of his book or to gain notoriety by joining | | 
in the controversies which his views aroused. Like Nietzsche he | 
also published a volume of poems: lerzig Lieder von einem 3 
Deutschen (1891) which are now forgotten. In his later years | 
he suffered like Nietzsche from a persecution mania and he \ 
wandered about Germany homeless and without profession | 
until he died in 1907. 
Rembrandt als Erzieher is written in a pretentious and turgid style | ‘ 
which is not improved by a tiresomely frequent playing on words! © I 
or the most trivial symbolic interpretation of the names and) 
facts with which he deals. The “Helldunkel’ (chiaroscuro) of | 
Rembrandt’s art is, for instance, brought into connection with | 
the black and white of the Prussian colours, to which is added § 
in the German banner the red sy mbolizing German blood. © 
Langbehn even sees a mystic significance in the dark-haired © 
Rembrandt’s love for his blond Saskia and in the blond Shake- © 
speare’s passion for the ‘Dark Lady’. Equally obnoxious to the © 
modern reader is Langbehn’s peevish denigration of famous 7 
personalities in German intellectual life such as Helmholtz, | 
Mommsen, and Ranke, which culminates in the preposterous 7 
assertion that it would have been better had Bismarck been the | 
surgeon to the unfortunate Emperor Frederick LI instead of : 
the Scot Mackenzie. If Langbehn had nothing more to offer | 
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than such childish remarks he would not merit a moment’s no- 7 b 
tice, but there is so much in his thought which is being tre- 7 7 
echoed to-day that we may consider some of the ideas by which | «¢, 
he hoped to re-vitalize the cultural and political life of his : 
time. sta 

‘These are mostly untranslatable, but the following will serve as an example: Goefte- Pe 


dienst kann Gottesdienst sein, aber er kann auch Gétzendienst sein. 
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Langbehn’s aim was a regeneration of German culture by a 
return to the spirit of those intellectual leaders of the past 
who are most representative of the Germanic race. 

‘The intellectual ancestors of the German people’, he says, ‘the 
representatives of its great qualities and its traditional historical ideas 
—in short, its heroes are its gods with whom and for whom it has to 
fight.’ 

The Germans of the future must turn aside from the false gods 
of Greece who have led them astray: 

‘The German spirit must revolve no longer round the sun of Homer, 

but round the German earth.’ 
The regeneration of German life is to be based on traditional 
racial values, and these are to be found uncontaminated and 
unsullied amongst the ‘Niederdeutschen’ (Low Germans), by 
whom Langbehn understands not only the Germans between 
Rhine and Elbe but also the descendants of the Saxons in Hol- 
land, Denmark, and England. In this way Langbehn is able to 
claim amongst the spiritual heroes of Germany not only Luther, 
Bismarck, and Moltke, but also Rembrandt and Shakespeare. 
Of Shakespeare he says: 

‘Shakespeare represents the Germanic spirit in its individuality and 

variety; he has assembled all the German gods in his works; he em- 
bodies the highest Germanic and Aryan spirit.’ 
Langbehn preaches then a gospel of racialism, of the conti- 
nuity of racial traditions through the blood, and his insistence 
of the purity of the Low German stock, and the fervour with 
which he worships the mystic power of the blood, are not sur- 
passed by National Socialist writers of to-day. 

‘The cradle of the Aryans’, Langbehn claims, ‘is the whole of the Ger- 
manic North-West, that is Low Germany. From this it necessarily 
follows that a renewal of the German spirit must firstly link up with 
Low Germany. A nation is re-born from its birth-place.’ 

‘The Germans were and will be Aryans; for this innate character they 


' will have to live and, if need be, fight, for in the last instance only the 


blood is worth shedding blood for.’ 
In its ‘gods’ a nation honours only itself and with its ‘spears’ it strikes 
‘foreign blood.”! 


‘The power of the blood extends far; it is mightier than centuries, 


| states, and even language, it is stronger than all else.’ 


oetbe- 


"There is a reference in this quotation to Schiller’s words: Speere werfen und die Géttes 


| tren, and to the symbolic signiticance of Shakespeare’s name. 
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It is unnecessary to emphasize the similarity of these ideas © 
to the National Socialist racial doctrine, but there are signif- 
cant differences between Langbehn’s conception of race and that 
now fashionable in Germany, which should not be overlooked. 
Despite his lip-service to racial purity Langbehn makes no at- 
tempt to trace the racial ancestry of his ‘spiritual heroes’. In © 
fact, in his view racial purity is to be recognized by its spiritual © 
fruits not by a proof of ancestry which Langbehn considers 
impracticable and which, indeed, in the case of Shakespeare, 
he would have found difficult to establish. Langbehn’s racial- 
ism, unlike that of National Socialism, is based on cultural 
rather than biological values. The preservation of the purity of 
the race is desirable because of the ideals which are traditional 
in the race, not for eugenic reasons. Influenced by Lamarckian © 
ideas on biology, Langbehn maintains that the race may be_ 
fructified by the assimilation of others and may still retain its | 
purity. ‘Foreign culture’, he says, ‘is the more beneficial in its | 
effects, the more thoroughly it is assimilated to the native one’, | 
In this Langbehn’s thought coincides with that of Nietzsche 7 
who held that even a Jewish element would be useful and de- 
sirable in the ‘European race’ of the future which he envisaged! 

This conception of the influences of heredity enables Langbehn, 
too, to appreciate the value of the Jews in European culture. | 
Faced with the difficulty of explaining Rembrandt’s well-) 
known preference for the company of Jews, he distinguishes) 
between the aristocratic Jews of the West, the true descend § 
ants of the Israelites, who have often fructified German thought © 
(e.g., Spinoza), and the plebeian Polish and Russian Jews whon | 
he condemns in terms no less decisive than those heard to-day: 

‘ They have lost their own individuality and not gained a higher on 
in its place. They have become renegades. Germany will have to te § 
sist them with all her strength. They are a poison to us and must b FF 
treated as such. Their rapacious greed is without limits, they go crooked 
ways, and their morals are not ours.” 

Despite his insistence on traditional racial values and his 


1 See Nietzsche, Menschliches Allzumenschliches 1, § 457: Sobald es nicht mehr um Konser & 
vierung von Nationen, sondern um die Erzeugung einer méglichst kraftigen europi- 
schen Mischrasse handelt, ist der Jude ebenso brauchbar und erwiinscht als irgendei 
anderer nationaler Rest. 

*Nietzsche, too, drew a distinction between the Western and Eastern Jews, and betwees 
the Israelites and the modern Jews, and similar ideas are found in present day Anti-Sem 
tic literature (see especially Schickedanz, Sozialparasitismus im V Glkerleben, p. 55). 
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ancestor-worship which reminds us of the German Faith 
Movement in modern Germany, Langbehn sees no conflict 
between the German spirit and Christianity. In fact, although 
he does not go so far as to claim Aryan blood for Christ, he 
categorically equates the Aryan spirit with Christianity, and he 
thinks that the German people will have to adhere to Christi- 
anity as long as it has no better basis for its religious life. He does, 
indeed, attack the authoritarian principle of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and claims that the true German and Christian spirit 
is Protestant, but in this he is merely echoing ideas prevalent 
in Germany at the time of the Kulturkampf. 

What then are the spiritual values to be learned from famous 
‘Low Germans’ of the past and especially from the art of Rem- 
brandt? Firstly, since the artist is a typical representative of his 
race, his work must draw its strength from the values inherent 
in the blood of the race and from the soil on which it grows. 
From Rembrandt’s art there speaks ‘the healing power of the 
soil’. Rembrandt was an ‘earth-born artist? in whom the soul 
of the people is reflected, and no true artist ‘can free himself 
from the influences of the land and the soil in which he grows 
up’. Again the affinity of this ‘blood and soil’ theory to the 
regionalist tendencies in modern German literature is so 
obvious that it need not be emphasized. 

Secondly, Rembrandt’s art and all true German art breathes 
the spirit of individualism, but this does not lead as might be 
supposed to anarchy, for real individualism means truth to 
character and, since character is racially determined, truth to 
the spirit and nature of the German people. It is in this concep- 
tion of individualism that Langbehn’s philosophy differs most 





_ from that of Nietzsche and approaches most closely to modern 


doctrines. Nietzsche did indeed preach a gospel of individualism, 
but to him the ‘great individual’ is a law unto himself. “The great 


individual’, he says in one of his aphorisms, ‘gives himself all the 


tights which the state has assumed to kill, destroy, and to spy’! 


_ No aspect of Nietzsche’s thought has been more deplored by 


National Socialist writers than this autocratic individualism 
and his failure to establish any organic connection between the 


_ individual and the community. The element of ‘Volksgebunden- 


‘See Nietzsche, Werke (Naumann, Leipzig) Vol. XIV § 80: Das hohe Individuum gibt 


sich alle die Rechte, welche der Staat sich erlaubt—zu téten, zu vernichten, zu spionieren. 
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heit’, which is missing in Nietzsche, is however clearly defined © 
in Langbehn: 

‘ The spirit of individualism is only useful, when it is divested of per- © 
sonal arbitrariness, when it fits into the great structure of the national — 
life, when it serves. The German should serve the German spirit.’ S 


It may, however, be doubted whether Langbehn’s conception © 
of individualism and his belief that true art could only develop | 
fully in an atmosphere of political and moral freedom could be © 
reconciled with the now fashionable formulation of the relation © 
between the individual and the community—that ‘the indivi- © 
dual as such has neither the right nor the duty to exist, for all | 
right and all duties are derived from the community’. i 
Armed with this principle of service to the nation Langbehn — 
launches an attack on the ‘false objectivity’ and ‘intellectualism’ 
of German science and philosophy, and his arguments are strik- — 
ingly similar to those of which we hear so much to-day. é 
‘That objectivity,’ he says, ‘which regards all things as of equal value, © 
is as untrue as that modern “Shumanity”’ which declares all men to be 7 
of equal value.’ iM 
German science, he thinks, will have to become more national” 
and will have to return to the vital forces of the nation em-~ 
phasizing them whenever and wherever they appear, for the! 
final aim of science is not to state facts but to establish values,” s 
and these values are determined by the individuality and his- a 
toric mission of the German people. / 7 
Individualism implies variety, and variety inequality. They a 
heroes of the German spirit are according to Langbehn ‘earth a 
born aristocrats’, and the ‘aristocratic and individualistic prin) al 
ciple of gradation controls all life’. From this point of view) pt 
Langbehn attacks the doctrine of the equality of man and Socid | 
Democracy: E 
‘However great the number of individuals with equal rights may be— Pe 
they never form a nation; they are not even an army, but only a herd. 7 
Social Democracy is a reversion to the herd-principle of the earlies™ mz 
forms of human life; it is an unorganized, unfructified, unvitalize® no 
human mass.’ | Ge 
Before this mass of individuals can be welded together into if vat 
nation, a leader must arise who will vitalize them and breathe# one 


1See O. Dietrich, Die philosophischen Grundlagen des Nationalsozialismu: (Breslau 193; 
p.21). tow 
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his spirit into them: “Zu einem Volke’, he says, ‘gehért not- 
wendig ein Fihrer.’ 

The element of variety in German life which Langbehn 
demands enables him to do justice to the contributions to the 
German spirit made by the South Germans and above all 
by Prussia. Each German state has something to give to the 
national life, although the spirit of North Germany will domi- 
nate the others in the German state of the future. In his attitude 
to Prussia Langbehn draws a sharp distinction between the 
spirit of Berlin, which in his eyes embodies all the ills from 
which Germany is suffering, and the spirit of the Prussian 
Junker, whom he regards as an aristocratic colonist from west 
of the Elbe, and that of the Prussian army as organized by 
Moltke. Prussia has to teach the rest of Germany the healthy 
principle of subordination, and to provide the political frame- 
work to which the rest of Germany must adapt itself, although 
this framework must be filled with the gentler humanism of the 
South and the spirit of freedom and independence of the North- 
West. Berlin will remain, he thinks, the political capital of Ger- 
many, but not its cultural capital, for ‘to regard these two as 
identical is illogical and un-German’. 

Having described the characteristics of the Low German 
spiritual heroes, Langbehn turns to the actual political situation 


-| and announces his programme for the regeneration of Germany. 


_ The cultural rebirth of the German people must be preceded by 


Aa political unification of Germany which was only superficially 


achieved in 1871. The real political regeneration is to be brought 
about by a union between the interests of the land-owning 
princes and Junkers and the German peasant, for they are 
the true aristocrats in Germany. It is clear then that, despite 


his insistence on the community of interests of the German 


people as a whole, Langbehn is advocating an agrarian and con- 
setvative policy which completely ignores the growth of Ger- 


_ man industry; and despite his assertion that party-claims must 


not be allowed to stand in the way of the political rebirth of 
Germany, his policy is nothing more than that of the Conser- 
vative party under the leadership of Bismarck, who is, indeed, 
one of Langbehn’s ‘heroes of the spirit’. When this real politi- 
cal unity is achieved, Germany’s policy must be re-orientated 


_ towards the North: 
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‘The centre of gravity of German intellectual life is clearly moving 
from the South to the North. Rembrandt is only a stage on this course.’ 


Germany will then embark on a campaign of political and 


cultural expansion and will eventually assimilate Holland and 
Denmark, for as he says, “The smaller Germanic states like 
Denmark and Holland need an inner unification with a larger | 
national whole, if they are not to degenerate within the 
narrowness of their own horizons.’ Evidently the principle of | 
individuality and variety is not to be allowed to interfere with 
the expansionist policy of Germany. These countries, he thinks, 
will io the call of the blood and willingly unite to form a 
‘Grossdeutschland’. Langbehn’s policy does not envisage an 
annexation of Great Britain but : 

‘The Germans abroad extend from Riga to Amsterdam, and whena 
native German looks into the eyes of a German abroad, they recog- 
nize each other, they understand each other. Afhnity of blood calls 
to the German in Shakespeare and Rembrandt and in Cromwell and 
Pitt, and the time will certainly come when the Dutch, English, Danes, 
and Swedes greet kindred spirits in Bismarck as well as in Luther. 
Germania has to gather all her children around her—that is the best | 
political and cultural policy, it is a family policy.’ 
We note the discreet absence of any reference to Austria, and | 


€ 


the inference we draw from Langbehn’s silence is that the way : 
South is barred, and that an expansionist policy can only be | 
pursued at the expense of the weaker Scandinavian states, 
The policy of ‘Aufnordung’ which Langbehn advocates is, | 
however, at least spiritually akin to that which is now being | 
pursued in Germany. 

The natural form of the state for this greater Germany is, 
according to Langbehn, monarchical: 

‘A state aristocratically organized from above, that is a state with 
individual gradations, having a strong monarch at the head, appears 
to be the only form of life which is permanently suited to the character 
and historic mission of the German people.’ 

Langbehn is a loyal subject of the Hohenzollerns and believes in 
a hereditary monarchy, but he recognizes that other leaders of 
the people may be more representative of its heroic qualities, and 
although the emperor will remain the titular head of Germany, 
these ‘secret emperors’ are and will be the real leaders. Bis- 
marck and Moltke are examples of such ‘secret emperors’ in the 
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predominantly political nineteenth century, but soon another 
leader will appear and will re-vitalize German culture : 

‘The fire of his spirit will melt the old ideas of the German people, and 
the strength of his arm will reshape them to new militant and vic- 
torious ideas. May he come soon!’! 

In all probability this new leader of Germany will be of the 
race of Rembrandt, that is a North German, but he will certainly 
be spiritually of Rembrandt’s kith and kin. 

This brief analysis of Langbehn’s political and cultural gospel 
leaves no doubt that he may to some extent be considered one of 
the prophets of National Socialism, but certain significant differ- 
ences have nevertheless emerged. His philosophy is based on a 
doctrine of racial values, and on the innate superiority of what is 
called the Nordic race. To Langbehn, however, race was not an 
end in itself, but only a means towards a higher and nobler 
spiritual life. His racialism is coloured by Lamarckian ideas on 
heredity prevalent in Germany about the turn of the century, and 
these allow him to envisage the assimilation of other races and 
other values without damage to the purity of the original stock. 
His philosophy is individualistic. Unlike Nietzsche, however, he 
did not claim absolute autocracy for his spiritual heroes, but 
triedtoshow thatintheir very individuality they would be represen- 
tative of all that is best in the national life. We find in Langbehn 
that conception of the unity between the individual and the 
‘Volk’ which is so dear to the mind of the National Socialist. 
Fundamentally there is, however, a distinct and insuperable dif- 
ference between Langbehn who said, “The more German Weltan- 
schauungen there are, the better it will be for the Germans’, and 
National Socialist theory which negates individual freedom of 
thought and regards nonconformity as a crime. Langbehn envis- 
aged in his ideal cultural state a harmonious blending of differ- 
ent philosophies of life to be contributed by each of the German 
‘Stamme’, and the whole was to be infused with the spirit of free- 
dom and nobility which he found in the art of Rembrandt and 
Shakespeare. His final aim was a regeneration of German cul- 
ture under the leadership of German ‘heroes of the spirit? which 
was to be preceded by a genuine political union of the German 
states. That political unity has now been achieved in Germany 
can scarcely be disputed, but we are still awaiting the promised 


In these words there is a tacit reference to Siegfried’s forging of the sword Balmung. 
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revival of art and literature, and we may with some reason ques- 
tion whether Langbehn would have recognized in the spiritual 
heroes of Modern Germany kinsmen of Rembrandt and 
Shakespeare. A final quotation from Rembrandt als Erzieher may 
serve to remind us of the fundamental difference between 1890 


and 1938: 

‘The words of Christ: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’, 
which bring peace to the world, have a deep philosophical import. 
They guarantee then and now freedom of development; they do jus- 
tice to each individual in an infinite variety of personalities; they de- 
fend the principle of individualism opposed to dogma, onesidedness, 
and authority.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Langbehn’s two works Rembrandt als Erzieher (Leipzig 1890) and 
Vierzig Lieder von einem Deutschen (Dresden 1891) are now out of print. 

Extracts from Rembrandt als Erzieher which are in conformity with 
National Socialist thought have been published recently, but they are 
too onesided to be of much value. 

After the flood of pamphlets round about 1890, some of which have 
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H. Debatin, Langbehn, der xu wenig beachtete Wegbereiter (Amorbach 1934). 
B. M. Nissen, Der Rembrandtdeutsche, Langbehn (Freiburg 1929). 

L. Uschner, Rembrandt als Erzieher und seine Bedeutung (Danzig 1928). 
F. J. Tagall, Langbehn, der Rembrandtdeutsche (Freiburg 1932). 
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FIVE OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1937 
by F. W. Pick 


Ox. may well wonder at the boldness of the writer who 
attempts a full survey of the books published in England or 
Germany within the last year—zo,ooo new books come out in 
Germany year after year! Who can claim to review so large a field? 
What of the critic who missed book number 19,999, which might 
beanew Faust oranew Hamlet ? Or who forgot to mention the one 
that will go down to posterity as marking a year of great art? 
There is no consolation in having spoken of Jacobi’s recent 
essay and of Bacon’s latest work. 

We may leave the superhuman task of such a survey to the 
bookseller and turn modestly from this giant 20,000 volume 
bookshelf. It is better to take down just five books—and to 
read and re-read them. 

Two of them are historical: There is first a large volume by 
Philipp Hiltebrandt, Ideen und Mdachte. It presents the his- 
tory of Europe, but not as Spengler saw it: here are no ‘waves’ 
of different civilizations gaining strength only to ebb again. 
Hiltebrandt’s history is more akin to the picture painted by 
the older school, where facts are added to facts. But Hilte- 
brandt sums up each time and shows the spiritual forces at 
work, the ideas by which the centuries have been moved. He 
certainly lacks the greatness which cannot be denied to Speng- 
ler’s composite picture of history. But does he not gain in 
truth what he loses in philosophical force? 

The other historical study of note is by an author who has 
given to German literature poems and novels of great artistry: 
it is Ricarda Huch’s Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung. This portrait 
of the religious struggles which distracted the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is both revealing and, in some 
way, reassuring. Ricarda Huch’s vision is as true of past 
centuries as it is of our own time. The mere facts of these 
struggles of four hundred years ago will bring home to the 
reader the greatness of religious conflict throughout the cen- 
turies and stress the eternal force to be found in convictions 
based on conscience. Ricarda Huch teaches reverence—and was 
not this ‘Ehrfurcht’ the teaching of Goethe also? 
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Ricarda Huch’s book stands midway between an historical 
study and a work of fiction: It is to three recent works of great 
fiction that we must now turn, to three new novels which are 
striking as all true art is striking, arousing genuine feeling and 
new thoughts and thus being what might be called an ‘Erlebnis’, 
giving rise to the awareness of life in the reader and, indeed, 
helping to shape his own existence. 

Hans Léscher’s Alles Getrennte findet sich wieder is an autobio- 
graphy, told in simple language, impressive by the quali- 
ties inherent to any story of a life that has found its ful- 
filment. The author is not a writer by profession. He never 
wrote before, and it seems unlikely that he will write again. He 
has told us what there was to be told concerning his own life. 

There is in this ‘Lebensbuch’, no real story, no beginning, no 
climax, no end. The author tells of his ancestors; he then turns to 
his boyhood—and the boy is the real hero, if there is any cen- 
tral figure at all. Loscher ends on the peaceful note the title 
indicates: no dissonances are unresolved, everything finds its 
fulfilment. There is peaceful harmony—though not in Goethe’s 
sense of the word which was eternal longing—‘Verweile doch, 
du bist so schén!’ Neither has the book anything in common 
with Hélderlin, except the title derived from one of his poems. 
Goethe and Hdlderlin both attained to harmony only after 
passing through the depths of life. But with Léscher there is 
nothing tragic. He simply tells of the poor bare life in a moun- 
tain village in the ‘Erzgebirge’ near the Bohemian frontier; and 
poverty, though it may be pitiless, is not necessarily tragedy. 
He speaks of his father and of his friends at school, of gypsies 
and wandering players passing through the village. There is 
variety in this book. Many different things happen, people enter 
and leave the stage and it is all set against picturesque back- 
ground. But what is essential? who really mattersP—or is every- 
one and everything of equal importance? No guidance is given 
by the author. The portrait he paints does not show any dramatic 
or desperate depth which could give greatness to life fulfilled. 
See, says Léscher, such is life, and though it has its difficul- 
ties, it ends well... . 

There is no doubt that this book had a startling effect on 
German readers. It may well be that its value lies in the 
charm of the setting and in the peace it breathes. The demand 
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in Germany for books like Léscher’s may probably be ascribed 
to some sort of intellectual flight from reality and to the de- 
sire for less turbulent and exciting times than the present. 

It is this lack of dramatic force and the striving for harmony 
which causes Léscher’s book—though its setting and form are 
essentially German—to be appreciated by Frenchmen as well. 
This is a feature which throws some light on the author’s work. 
‘Chacun de ces recits’, says M. Bidon, the critic of the Temps, 
‘forme un chapitre, et ces chapitres se suivent comme autant 
de nouvelles, dont la plupart sont des chefs-d’ceuvre de 
simplicité, de pittoresque, de sensibilité’. These, indeed, are the 
merits of A//es Getrennte findet sich wieder. They have their 
value. But are they great enough to make Léscher’s book a 
‘Lebensbuch’ which will secure for itself an unchallenged 
place among the great books of the world? 


‘Wennes tiberhaupt im Leben Erfillungen gibt’, saysthe author 
of the second novel to be discussed, ‘so gibt es sie nur in jun- 
gen Jahren, wo immer Erwartung ist, und wo die Erwartung 
selbst Erfiillung ist.’ This is the basis of Otto Gmelin’s book 
Haus der Tradume—and it is wholly contrary to Léscher’s 
outlook. Gmelin gives us the story of youth, of a boy who 
slowly builds up his own world, his ‘Haus der Traume’. There 
is the boy’s father, absorbed in his own scientific work, and his 
mother, a sensitive woman of exceptional insight, a lover of 
art, ‘eine sch6ne Seele’ in Goethe’s sense. There is the painter 
Jan, whose creative force—but for the mental strength of the 
boy’s mother—almost breaks down the established and natural 
order of this little world of harmony. 

There is finally and above all the boy’s cousin Ellian, who is 
so much more than his first love. All these characters are sketched 
with sympathetic tenderness, they are ‘real’ in so far that 
they live, yet ‘mysterious’ and romantic enough to keep them 
alive long after the reader has finished reading. The House of 
Dreams is the story of the development of youth, a picture of 
the growing and unfolding of the soul. It is stirring and start- 
ling in the true and genuine way that art should be. 

Otto Gmelin is not well known in England, for the reason 
that until now he chiefly dwelt in the world of the Hohenstaufen. 
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His heroes were Friederich II and Konradin, so dear to Ger- 
mans and yet somewhat remote to English readers. In this 
new book Gmelin has left the world of history and entered that of 
the soul pure and simple. But he does not use any new technique. 
And he still holds a theory which hampers the free expression of 
the artist’s creative strength. Gmelin believes that the novelist 
must beware of being affecting: he once praised Thomas Mann 
for refraining from stirring true feeling by suddenly breaking 
into French as the infatuated hero of his novel confesses his 
love. Gmelin’s theory of ‘erzaihlerischer Ruhe’ causes him to 
interrupt his story by remarks such as this: ‘Was in friheren 
Jahren geschah, war die Vorbereitung aut das, was sich spater 
ereignete. Es liszt sich nichts davon herausnehmen und auch 
nichts hinzudenken’. This the author states instead of simply re- 
vealing it by his art! Or he tells us: ‘Aber Stille laszt sich nicht 
erzahlen, und die unhérbare Wandlung des Daseins, die in solcher 
Stille vor sich geht, kann man nicht wiedergeben.’ Such remarks 
should be made by anyone but the author! It is just this gift 
of saying what we cannot express, of showing in a new light 


what we could not see before, that makes the artist: ‘Mir gab [ 


ein Gott zu sagen, wie ich leide.’ 

Gmelin’s form thus jeopardizes the world he has created, 
and the reader suddenly finds himself back in his own world at 
his own fireside, abruptly expelled from the writer’s world 
and his ‘House of Dreams’. Should not the artist’s goal be 
rather to engross the whole thought and feeling of his reader? 

In spite of this criticism of Gmelin’s mistaken technique, his 
Haus der Trdéume is an important book of real value. 


Lastly there is a book by a young author who has written 
poetry, but had not hitherto published any fiction. De 
schwarze Weide by Horst Lange is an outstanding book. The only 
criticism, such as it is, may be directed against some consttuc- 
tional weaknesses which makes the small second part too 
unimportant when compared with the first (which approaches 
perfection) and which makes the third and last part too intricate. 

The best part of this novel is also concerned with the story 
of a boy. But at the same time it pictures a whole world by 
showing the life of a village—it may be in Silesia or elsewhere. 
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The hero, who tells the story, is a boy on holiday with rela- 
tives in the country. His uncle is a gardener who looks after the 
greenhouses of a retired Colonel—the Colonel’s daughter 
Cora is one of the most exceptional and fascinating characters 
of this book. We really see before our eyes the small village 
through which runs the black cold rivulet, ‘Schwarze Weide’. 
In this village we meet the merchant whom all the women— 
including the gardener’s wife—adore, for to them he is tinged 
with the interest of the great world without. Some distance away 
there is the lonely farm of Gotthold Stanislaus Starkloff. All 
these men and women, and this village, are embedded in a 
country for the beauty of which the writer has found such 
expression as is quite unparalleled in the post-war German 
literature. 

In this novel Schwarze Weide we live the life of the young 
student who came to stay in the village. This means life in all 
its nakedness. Fate drives these men and women, life changes 
this boy. Driven they all are: ‘alles was da kreucht, wird mit 
der Geiszel zur Weide getrieben’. Getrieben, driven, they are 
by nature. The gardenet’s wife is driven to make love to the 
neatly dressed nonentity, the shopkeeper. Gotthold Stanis- 
laus too is driven, until he is foully murdered. Fate drives 
Starkloff’s daughter into the arms of the student who came to 
this village young and without knowledge of life. There is 
hate and love, lust and want, avarice and beauty in this novel— 
above all the beauty of nature, of nature considered as the origin 
of all being. 

The beauty of the countryside forms part of the story and 
of the men and women who here attain to life: 

‘Das modrige, vergoren riechende Wasser hatte Coras Kleid ver- 
farbt. Sie lachte noch immer, hielt sich die Nase zu und bedeutete 
mir, dasz ich mich umwenden médge. Der ganze Himmel mit seiner 
schweren Last von wallender Finsternis war nur noch durch zwei, 
drei Sdulen aus starkem Licht gestiitzt, welche auf den silbrigen 
Teichspiegeln ruhten; sie schienen sich schon zu biegen, weil sie 
das Gewolbe nicht mehr tragen konnten. Es war bereit einzustiirzen, 
alles unter sich zu begraben und mit Feuer und Wasser und Hagel 
die Erde zu zerschlagen, deren dumpfe Angst ich spiiren konnte. . . 
Das Madchen hockte am Ufer und wusch ihr Kleid, spiilte es, wand 
es aus und schwenkte es durch die Luft, damit es sich wieder auf- 
faltete. Sie richtete sich schiichtern auf, das weisze Hemd reichte 
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ihr nur bis an die Knie, und sie ergriff gleich ihre Sachen und rannte 7 


auf dem Damm in der schmalen Gasse zwischen hohem Schilf und 
dichten Biischen davon, ohne mich zu beachten. Es war anzusehen, 
als tiberwucherten sie Halme, Rohr und Aeste in einem Nu, sie 
schwangen noch hin und her, als langst kein Schimmer des weiszen 
Stoffes und der gebraunten Haut mehr zu erblicken war. Der Wasser- 
spiegel, den sie getriibt hatte, beruhigte sich schon wieder, weit 
auszen verzitterten die letzten Wellenkreise . . .Z6gernd folgte ich 
ihr, hdérte auf einmal ihre Stimme, die seltsame, lockende Laute 
ausstiesz, bers Wasser schallen. Auf dem Rasen fand ich nachein- 
ander alle ihre Sachen, die Schuhe, die Striimpfe, das Kleid, und 
zuletzt lag an einer Stelle, wo die Dammkrone sich verbreiterte, 
und wo das Schilf und die Biische am Teichufer nicht mehr so dicht 
standen, ihr Hemd vor meinen Fiiszen. Wahrend ich mich biickte, 


um es an mich zu nehmen, und noch die Warme ihrer Haut im leich- f 


ten Stoff fiihlte, schrie sie ganz in der Nahe jauchzend auf, und dann 
schnellte sie sich hinter dem Stamm einer groszen Weide hervor 
ins Wasser.’ 


But description of nature and its beauty is never an end in 
itself: it always refers to the particular point reached in the life 
of the men and women of the story. Nature reflects their inner- 
most thoughts and, at the same time, forms and influences 
them. 

This novel builds a whole world of its own, which the reader 
will not leave before he has reached the last page and _ the 
last word: ‘Was da kreucht, wird mit der Geiszel zur Weide 
getrieben.’ This is spoken not in despair, not in anguish, but in 
the firm belief in nature—or, may we say: in God’s justness. 
The novel touches the depths of human life, and, at moments, 
shows its mystery in a new light, intuitively, clearly and 
reassuringly. 

Die schwarze Weide may be called a story of peasant life; but 
the accent is on ‘life’. Peasants are not shown out of love for 
primitive and uncomplicated directness. In this novel, they 
represent the human soul in all its shades, its heights and its 
depths. They have been created anew to show Life anew. 
Horst Lange reaches the roots of life: dark they are, the driv- 
ing forces—but not depressing. Hard, pitiless is the life we have 
to live—but in this hardness there is beauty, though it may 
be hidden. Even in gracelessness there can be greatness. For 
what more can happen to a man who has seen nature’s eternal 
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beauty as the hero of this novel saw it? His was the sun that 
rose, his was Cora, his was the thunderstorm and the reflec- 
tion of the light on the black water—what else of importance 
could he have seen? He saw cruelty and he saw beauty, good 
and evil, God and the devil—having been alive to all of them, 
having been moved by all, startled by all, having lived through 
all these forces of Nature, what more could he want? 

Horst Lange’s novel shows that there are—to-day as always 
—creative writers who can reach the realm of true art. 











A VICTORIAN CRITIC IN GERMANY 


by J. A. CorBetr 


‘QWEETNESS and Light’, ‘Barbarians, Philistines, and 
Populace’, ‘the Not-ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness’, “saw life steadily and saw it whole’, Oxford, ‘home of lost 
causes’, ‘the disinterestedness of criticism’—these expressions 
are quoted almost daily and for many of us they symbolize the 
Matthew Arnold we know. The student of literature is perhaps 
ready to dismiss as unimportant the work of the Arnold, who for 
twenty years toured one-third of England inspecting Noncon- 
formist elementary schools, and who, for the experience thus 
gained and for his personal tact, was chosen to visit continental 
schools on two occasions when the government wanted reliable 
evidence of what was being done abroad to further education. 

The reports he wrote—Schools and Universities on the Continent 
and A Special Report on Elementary Education on the Continent— 
are still documents of more than historical value and 
perhaps by the usual chronological caprice, this year, the 
fiftieth anniversary of Arnold’s death, we shall see a revival of 
interest in works of his, other than the two which are part of the 
pabulum of those whom Mr. Stephen Potter has called ‘Students 
of Lit.’—I refer to Sohrab and Rustum and Essays in Criticism. 

If, then, Matthew Arnold has been known chiefly as a writer of 
elegiac verse and as a litterateur with a prose style both charming 
and effective, let us consider him for a while as a critic of a 
foreign people. 

Arnold made two main journeys in Germany, one in 1865, the 
other during the winter of 1885-6. He read German, so far as can 
be judged, with a fair degree of facility; spoke it much less 
fluently than French, and during the second journey was glad to 
have conversation lessons in Berlin. Yet, unlike his father, he 
had no liking for German. Hideous, rough, guttural, slow, 
embarrassed, trailing, circuitous, clumsy—such are the epithets 
with which he belabours the language; and ascribes these defects 
oddly—and I think quite wrongly—to ‘the want of the pressure of 
a great national life with its practical discipline, its ever active 
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traditions, its literature, for centuries past, powerful and 
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Nor did Arnold find any compensation for the ugliness of the 
language in the beauty of German music (he tells us he went to 
the opera in Munich to ‘see’ Iristram and Iseult). The student of 
sociology is sometimes told that, if he would know a nation, he 
should study its songs. This was not the way of Arnold who had 
little knowledge of, and less love for, music. It was his duty and 
interest to study the schools that nations provided and main- 
tained, and for German schools he had little save admiration. 

‘In Germany learning is very highly esteemed.’ This fact, to- 
gether with the cheapness and excellence of the opportunities for 
learning provided by government in Germany, was repeatedly 
brought before the reader of the 1868 report. Despite Arnold’s 
efforts he had to admit in 1882: “The cheapness of good education 
in the German schools for the middle and upper classes still 
remains, relatively to its cost with us in England, as noteworthy 
now as it was then (1865 )—as noteworthy for us as the organiza- 
tion of those schools and the universality of their provision.” 
In Arnold’s lifetime his efforts to convert the English middle class 
to the idea of state provision and control of what we now know 
as secondary schools met with little apparent success; yet his 
visits to French and German schools and the persistence with 
which he pressed England’s need of such schools must have 
contributed, not only to make the 1902 Act possible, but also to 
make it workable and a growing success among the children and 
grandchildren of those who were formerly bitter opponents of 
such ‘state interference’. 

If one bears in mind Arnold’s strictures on the German 
language it is hardly surprising to find him remarking, in spite of 
his study of, and frequently expressed admiration for, Goethe, 
that German literature is deficient in style. One does not, how- 
ever, expect him to find the ordinary people of Germany ‘un- 
attractive, disagreeable’ and ‘depressing to the spirit’. It is 
interesting to note that these defects are, to Arnold, less obvious 
in the South. “The eternal beer, sausages, and bad tobacco’ 
(Arnold, like Goethe, detested smoking) ‘the blank commonness 
everywhere, pressing at last like a weight on the spirits of the 
traveller in Northern Germany and making him impatient to 
be gone’, are offset in the South by ‘the mark of the Roman 
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occupation and civilization everywhere present’ and by the} 
Byzantine churches indicating a kinship with Italy (Arnold had| 
retained something from his early contacts with the protagonists— j. 
of the Oxford Movement). It is a tribute to Arnold’s fairness F 

as an inspector that he did not allow this dislike of the Protestant 7 lis 
North to influence his judgment of its schools. ‘As a rule, the 1, 
secondary schools of Northern and Central Germany are better 

than those of Southern, and those of Protestant Germany better 7 p< 
than those of Catholic.’ = i» 

Yet by and large the condemnation holds good, and the> »p 
defects he attributed to the predominance of ‘the humdrum, the | ¢p 
plain and ugly’, ‘das Gemeine, that curse of Germany against 
which Goethe was all his life fighting’. Therein lay the danger F 
for a national spirit composed, as the German was, of ‘steadiness [ 
with honesty’. Such a national spirit excelled in ‘freedom from © 
whim, flightiness, perverseness; patient fidelity to Nature—in a / 
word, science’. Arnold has much to say in praise of the German 
scientific method, that ‘patient steady elaboration of things’, 
‘without suffering ignorance and prejudice to intrude’, although 
he never approached its results uncritically, however much 
Saintsbury accused him of so doing. He saw that over-specializa- 
tion, too close an academic claustration made possible lack of 
perspective and even viciousness in attacking a contrary opinion. 
“Much may be said against its (England’s) indifference to learning 
and study, its neglect of organizing research; much may be said 
in praise of Germany’s superiority in these respects. Yet, after all, 
shut a number of men up to make learning and study the business 
of their lives, and how many of them, for want of some discipline 
or other, seem to lose all balance of judgment!’ 

It is clear that the results of scientific research ought to aid the 
spread of culture, but Arnold never assumed that they did so. 
Indeed he warned his readers that one of the qualities which are 
so necessary to successful scientific research, the ‘steady humdrum 
habit of the creeping Saxon’ which ‘leads up to science, up to the 
comprehension and interpretation of the world’, might also 
encourage Philistinism ‘that plant of essentially Germanic growth 
flourishing with its genuine marks only in the German fatherland, 
Great Britain and her colonies, and the United States of America’. 
Yet the scientific spirit was not to be scorned by the Victorians 
because of that concomitant danger which was, in any event, 
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already in evidence in their midst. Arnold told them time and 
again that their great want was lucidity, anda prerequisite of this 
is surely a scientific attitude. 

Whilst the Victorians were adjured to become children of the 
light, their French and German contemporaries were alleged to 
lack respectively morality and civil courage. 

It is perhaps not out of place to consider Arnold’s attitude to 
political conditions in the Germany of his day. These were 
mainly brought about by the comparative failure of the liberal 
movement, the increasing importance of the German army, and 
the power of Bismarck. 

The 1848 revolutions inspired Arnold to write several sonnets, 
and, in that to the Hungarian nation, he lamented that there was 
no hope of heroism in the cause of liberty from the Germans 
because of their ‘wordy imbecility.” During his first journey in 
Germany he was still pitying the Germans for their pusillanimity 
in political matters. “Our German cousins talk and lament, and 
do nothing—have not, indeed, our genius for doing something, 
and just the something most likely to embarrass Government, 
and to be successful’. And this inability, we may understand, 
could be ascribed to lack of ‘civil courage’, or perhaps to an un- 
due respect for authority, for although the German may com- 
pensate his lack of the instinct of intelligence and mobility with 
that of “discipline and order’, this very instinct, being predomi- 
nantly passive, may become a drag on national life. “A disciplin- 
able and much disciplined people, with little humour and without 
the experience of a great national life, regards its official authori- 
ties in this devout and awestruck way. To a German it seems 

rofane and licentious to smile at his Dogberry. He takes Dog- 
_ seriously and solemnly, takes him at his own valuation’. 

Arnold did not—as perhaps he might have done—connect the 
German’s excellence as a soldier with this respect for authority, 
but his respect for the Prussian army was stated more than once. 
The events of 1870 had led Arnold, and many another with him, 
to adjust his belief in the ability of the French army to ‘walk over 
and over and over’ the Prussians in a fortnight, and in 1883 he 
spoke of Germany as ‘the greatest of military powers’. During 
the 1885 visit he wrote home: “The troops are splendid. Sir E. 
Malet said it is a constant pleasure to look at them; and so it is. 
Not the least swagger or ferocity—on the contrary, a generally 
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quiet, humane look; but such men and such discipline!’ This was 


praise indeed from an old ‘Volunteer’, who knew the value of 


training—but still higher praise came, perhaps unintentionally, 
in an article on General Grant written in 1887. Therein he 
reproached Grant with too immoderate a belief in the superiority 
of the American soldier. His norm was—not Her Mayjesty’s 


military forces—but the German army and the German military f 


authorities. 


But the army was merely an instrument, and Arnold appre. F 
ciated it as such. His best powers of analysis and criticism were | 


attracted to the brain that used the instrument. 


Before the 1885 journey, what impressed Arnold most about 


Bismarck was the man’s audacity, resolution, and success, 
-) 5) 


Arminius in Friendship’s Garland, whose views are generally 7 
taken to represent Arnold’s own, called Bismarck ‘the audacious © 
conspirator’ who pulls the wires for the ‘preaching old drill | 
sergeant’, the King of Prussia. Bismarck’s steady resolution in | 
requiring of Roman Catholic priests a university training evoked F 


Arnold’s admiration, particularly when contrasted with the 
shilly-shallying of the English government over the question of 


religious education in Ireland. 
During the 1885 journey Arnold was able to clarify his attitude 


to Bismarck. He heard him speak in the Reichstag—‘He spoke 


badly, with short awkward gestures and dropping his voice’— 
but there was no overlooking the power of his personality. 


‘When one has seen Bismarck, one feels the full absurdity of F 


poor—(presumably Lord Salisbury) transacting foreign affair 
with him; and when one hears him and perceives how earnestly 


he is putting his real mind to the subject in hand, one thinks of— § 


pouring out words, as the whim may take him, or party considem- 


tions render convenient’. 
It is hardly surprising that Arnold returned to England with 


a conviction that he must make one more appeal to British f 
Liberals, one more attempt to rouse the British Philistine tof 


intelligent thinking. Within two months of his leaving Germas 
Arnold launched the Nadir of Liberalism containing an analysis 
of Bismarck’s foreign policy, the length and accuracy of whic! 
are indicative of the impression Bismarck had made upon him. 
Bismarck and Cavour were to Arnold the greatest statesmen of 
the day because they realized their projects. 
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It would be dangerously easy to assume that Arnold had 
become bewitched by Machtpolitik; indeed Saintsbury has 
spoken of his ‘obvious admiration for Force . . . by that sort of 
reaction which often exhibits itself in men of the study—the 
admiration which makes him in his letters praise France up to 
1870 and Germany after that date’. This is quite erroneous; to 
see things as they really are was one of Arnold’s watchwords, 
and that he should give a lucid analysis of Bismarck’s policy is 
no indication that he approved of the political theory which 
underlay that policy. One can admire the art of the bull-fighter 
whilst detesting the spectacle of the bull-fight and the practice of 
bull-fighting. Indeed, there is evidence that the basis of Bismarck’s 
political theory was not approved by Arnold. In his Notebook 
for 1878 he had copied these words of Bismarck’s: ‘After all, a 
benevolent national absolutism is the best form of government.’ 
In the following year he quoted this in the preface to his Mixed 
Essays, but only to refute it by pointing out that such a conclusion 
‘contradicts a vital instinct in man—the instinct of expansion’. 
Nor is it surprising that the exponent of the force of Sweetness 
and Light should commend George Sand’s conclusion that 
‘certain forces of weakness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are 
here just as real forces as forces of vigour, encroachment, vio- 
lence or brutality’. To this Arnold added rather pointedly: ‘Yes, as 
real forces, although Prince Bismarck cannot see it.’ 

Nevertheless, what Arnold did respect in Bismarck was his 
steady determination; he could not withhold a certain admiration 
when he read of Bismarck, undeterred by any Thyestean banquet 
of clap-trap, working steadily towards what he saw as political 
light. 

This would not be a representative survey of Arnold’s views of 
the Germany of his day without reference to two political pro- 
phecies he made. In 1870 he put into Arminius’ mouth these 
words: ‘I believe no country of Europe is so fitted to be a republic 
as Germany; I believe her difficulties are from her Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs, and nothing else. I believe she will end by get- 
ting rid of these gentry; and that till that time comes the world 
will never know of what real greatness she is capable.’ One 
wonders what Arminius would have made of present-day Ger- 
many, and whether he would consider the last part of his pro- 
phecy to be in process of fulfilment. Of Arnold it can safely be 
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said that, much as he was in favour of State intervention in | 


certain of the nation’s activities, such as education, he was no 


kes 


friend of dictatorships or totalitarian states. He saw in dictator. | 


ship a form of conceit; he condemned 


*, .. the too bold man, who dares 
Elect himself Heaven’s destined arm’ 


and put the searching question— 


‘Who, without check of conscience, can aver 
That he to power makes way by arms, 
Sheds blood, imprisons, banishes, attaints, 
Commits all deeds the guilty oftenest do, 
Without a single guilty thought, 
Arm’d for right only, and the general good?’ 
The second prophecy comes from the correspondence 


columns of The Times of May 22, 1886: “Who will say that the | 


Austria of to-day is as strong and solid a power as the Austria at 
the end of the last century, or that by the end of the next century 
Austria’s German provinces will not have gravitated to Ger- 
many’. Whether the process by which Austria has since 
become a part of the Third Reich can rightly be called ‘gravita- 
tion’, is decidedly a moot point. To Herr Hitler is attributed the 
statement that he would not have to fight for Austria but that it 
would fall to him like a ripe apple. 

To proclaim that Arnold was right or wrong in his opinion 
concerning the German language and character is more hazard- 
ous than to assess the aptness of his political judgments. 
Generalizations upon national characteristics can always be 
refuted by reference to individuals. They are, indeed, only toler- 
able when they proceed from accurate intuition and are corrected 
by a careful sense of criticism. Arnold possessed both attributes 
and as, for his generation, he was widely read, he helped much to 
fix the English conception of the German character. ‘It is a 
curious thing,’ says Salvador de Madariaga, ‘that national char- 
acter is usually summed up by the voice of universal opinion asa 
pair of features, one a quality, the other a defect. Thus to the 
pair hypocrisy—practical sense which represents the Englishman 
correspond clearness—licentiousness for the Frenchman, 
thoroughness—clumsiness for the German . . . vulgarity— 
vitality for the American’. 
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It would need no detailed study of Arnold’s writings to see 
emerging time and again the theme ‘clearness—licentiousness’ in 
the French and ‘vulgarity—vitality’ in the Americans and we 
have seen thoroughness and clumsiness to be the dominants in 
the German character as Arnold interpreted it to his fellow 
countrymen. 

For his conception of the ordinary German as someone who 
will do a set task thoroughly but who might in his dealings be 
less clumsy, the ordinary Englishman owes much to Matthew 
Arnold. 





THREE POEMS ON CHILDHOOD, TRANSLATED FROM} 
R. M. RILKE 4 


by IsApEL McCourt ? 


I 


ROOD not o’er life, to thee unknowing 
a feast ’twill seem, thy questions gone. 
Accept the gifts each day’s bestowing, 
as evry child, when winds are blowing 
and blossoms strewing, 
delights in these and passes on. 


The blossoms on the breezes winging 

the child enjoys, he hoards them not. 

But petals gently from him flinging, 

which fondly to his hair are clinging, 

holds out his hands, his young heart singing, 
for other flow’trs the years have got. 


IT 
In school the hours of fear and anxious stress 
creep slowly on with deadly dull delaying. 
O loneliness, o heavy time-defraying . 
Outside: the glistening, ringing streets, and playing 
on all the squares the fountains, finely spraying, 
and gardens stretching wide to children’s guess.— 
And through all this a child in little dress, 
as others never went nor go, is straying—: 
O strangely curious time, o time-defraying, 
o loneliness. 





And to gaze out upon this far creation: 
on children different, robed with variegation, | 
on men and women; women, men again; 
and there a house, a dog j just now and then, 
alarm and trust in silent alternation—: 
o nameless fear, o dream, o dire sensation, 
o depths beyond our ken. 
1 By kind permission of the Insel-Verlag and of the Hogarth Press. 
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And in a garden with the daylight dying, 

to play those games with hoop or ring or ball, 

and oft in blind pursuit so wildly crying, 

to brush in haste against a grown-up tall, 

but then at night in silence homeward hieing, 

hand firmly clasped and steps quite stiff and small—: 
O comprehension, more and more us flying, 

o fear, o pall. 


And then for hours on end, with breath abated, 

to kneel beside a pond so great and grey; 

on one small boat no longer concentrated, 

since other vessels prouder sails convey. 

To gaze into the pond quite fascinated 

by pale small face whose drowning contours sway—: 
O childhood, similes to vanish fated. 

Whither away? 


Ill 
*Twere well to ponder deep on days gone by, 
and frame in words our loss, in thought recapture 
those afternoons so long of childhood’s rapture, 
which thus ne’er came again—I wonder why? 


We’re still reminded; oft when rain is beating, 
but we no longer grasp what these things mean; 
our life was ne’er again so full of meeting, 

of nods and passing-by as it had been 


when we were small, experiencing just the same 
as happens to a thing or any creature: 

so their life lived we then in human feature 

and brimful thus of images became. 


And solitudes immense did round us lie 

as round a shepherd with his flocks abiding; 

with distances o’erwhelmed we dwelt aloof, 

as though some far-off voice and touch were guiding 
us slowly, long new threads, through pictured woof, 
wherein to dwell doth now perplex our eye. 








CHRONICLE 


by THe Eprror 
Anglo-German Relations 


Nit mehr Krieg zwischen Deutschland und England’ runs 
the flaming headline of the Vé/kischer Beobachier of Saturday, 
October 1st. There can be few readers of German Life and 
Letters who will not rejoice at the Munich declaration and who 
will not wish the British Prime Minister every success in his 
courageous efforts to substitute reason for force in the conduct 
of international affairs. They will welcome, in particular, any 
negotiations which will lead to an honourable and peaceful 
solution of those political questions which still divide this 
country from Germany. But they will remind themselves, if they 
are wise, that political co-operation does not, unfortunately, 
involve that close association of mind and heart on which alone 
a lasting friendship can be established, and they will temper their 
optimism with caution. It is a melancholy fact that, since this 
Journal was founded with such high hopes two years ago, our 
two peoples have drifted further and further apart, and that there 
are many vital questions of faith and conduct on which we must 
agree to differ. But it were devoutly to be wished that some 
common basis of understanding might be found; not, indeed, by 
our acceptance of a philosophy of life which in important 
particulars must ever be repugnant to the Englishman, but by 
the insistence on the bonds of a common humanity which trans- 
cends the narrow limits of blatant nationalism. ‘Patriotism is not 
enough!’ 


German Art in London 


In the totalitarian state it is inevitable that art, like all other 
activities of the human mind and body, should be guided along 
such channels as the state desires. That is obviously a question 
which concerns the Germans alone, but on this and other 
matters there is no reason why the rest of the world should take 
its Opinions ready-made, and the recent successful exhibition in 
London of German art of the last forty years is the proof that 
we in England shall continue to respect the liberty of artistic 
expression. 

The exhibition was fittingly introduced by the impressionism 
of Liebermann and Slevogt (who really belong to the nineteenth 
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century) and in the later Corinth we saw impressionism gradually 
developing into expressionism. It is unfortunate that the label 
‘degenerate’ should have been affixed officially in Germany to a 
movement which was one of the few original expressions of 
genius which post-War Europe has produced. For however 
arbitrary, violent and distorted the pictures and drawings of 
Kokoschka, Streckmann, Nolde, Marc, Grosz, Dix and the many 
other artists represented in the Burlington Galleries may appear 
to the layman, there is no doubt of their sincerity, and they 
certainly cannot be dismissed as the work of ‘daubers and lazy 
incompetents’. Like the parallel movement in music and liter- 
ature, German expressionism is largely the reaction of a younger 
generation to the humiliations and brutalities of life in Germany 
under the burden of revolution and inflation. And if these 
canvases sometimes seem crude, violent and ugly it is because 
life presented itself under that aspect to their makers. 

A more cogent charge against some of them would consist, 
not of incompetence but of faulty theory. They afford the 
plainest evidence that the general principles laid down in 
Laokoon can no more be challenged with impunity to-day than 
they could by the earlier Romantics. The weakness of these 
artists lies in their refusal to recognize the limitations imposed by 
their medium, and in the rejection of the material world as it 
appears to the senses in favour of an abstract conception of the 
intellect. 

It is not without significance that combined with this exhibi- 
tion of German painting there was arranged a festival of German 
music as represented by works of Sch6nberg, Hindemith, Alban 
Berg, Webern and others who revolted against the Wagnerian 
tradition which lay so heavy on German music at the beginning 
of the century. Could we have been treated at the same time 
to a recital of expressionist literature (and with the presence 
in London of such eminent representatives of the movement as 
Werfel, Toller, Stefan Zweig, Alfred Kerr such an attempt was 
very feasible) then our picture of post-War Germany would 
have been complete. Expressionism was on the wane long 
before National Socialism gave it its quietus, but it represents 
none the less a fascinating, if transient, chapter in the history of 
of the German mind. 

The interest of the general public was well catered for by the 
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issue in the Penguin Books of a special volume dedicated to 
German Art by Peter Thoene (a necessary pseudonym) with ar 
introduction by Herbert Read. 


Hanseatic Scholarships 


The first award of the Shakespeare Prize of M1o,ooo to Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, was made at an impressive ceremony organ- 
ized by the University of Hamburg on June 15, before a large 
audience in which the German Government, the Hamburg 
State, the Reichsmusikkammer and the British colony were 
officially represented. Dr. Williams was hailed by the Rektor, 
Professor Rain, as the pioneer in the revival of the great tradition 
of Elizabethan music, and the presentation was followed by the 
performance of the composer’s London Symphony. A dinner held 
under the auspices of the Anglo-German Society brought to a 
pleasant conclusion an important chapter in the history of 
Anglo-German cultural relations. 

Four Hansa Scholarships of M3,o0o each were allotted in 
July to young British graduates selected, with commendable 
impartiality, from the modern as well as the older universities. 


Rudolf Binding 

It is with profound regret that we record the death on August 
4 in his 71st year of Dr. Rudolf Binding, the gallant gentleman 
and distinguished artist to whom German Life and Letters paid its 
tribute on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. Whilst the 
world loses an eminent writer, Germany mourns the death of a 
loyal son whose active patriotism saw the positive sides of the new 
regime and was active in fostering its ideals among the younger 
generation. | 


Conference of University Teachers of German 


The Conference held this year in the pleasant rural surround- 
ings of Exeter University College concerned itself with the 
perennial problem of German indebtedness to classical antiquity 
which has exercised the best minds in Germany from Charle- 
magne to Goethe. Professor Elsie Butler, of Manchester, 
defended with eloquence and animation the thesis of her 
provocative book, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Cam- 
bridge, 1935). But whilst admitting the fettering of the imagin- 
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ation and the cramping of style which the pseudo-classical ideal 
of correctness has had on the lesser spirits, who would deny that 
the supreme achievement of the golden age of German Literature 
consists in the harmonious synthesis of classical form and 
Christian spirit? The conception of Greece formed by the 
German Classicists was no doubt mistaken and, since Nietzsche, 
we no longer look upon Greek civilization with the same eyes as 
Winckelmann or Goethe. But faulty knowledge, as Goethe once 
remarked, is more ‘productive’ than reality, and to foreign 
peoples (and foreigners often have their own interpretation of a 
national literature which differs radically from that of the 
country of origin), to the world as a whole German literature in 
its greatest flights implies the vindication of a cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism, the unison of beauty and truth, the acceptance 
of law and order, the fusion of humanity and art: all those virtues 
and eternal verities through which Germany stands closest to the 
comity of European culture. ‘Jeder sei auf seine Art ein 
Grieche aber er sei’s!’ 

The Conference also considered the summoning of a World 
Congress of Germanisten to London the possibilities of which 
had been mooted at last year’s meeting. Although many encour- 
aging replies had been received from scholars throughout the 
world it was decided to postpone the matter sine die in view of 
the conditions prevailing in Europe at the present time. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


LireraRY dy A. Giiuies AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


A. Closs, The Genius of the German Lyric, Allen and Unwin, 1938. 
18s. 

With its metaphysical approach this book lies somewhat outside the 
normal tradition of English criticism but it presents the student of the 
German lyric with a welcome survey of the considerable German 
‘literature’ on the subject. Dr. Closs has studied his sources, both 
primary and secondary, with diligence and the book would perhaps 
have been better for less detail derived, as the exhaustive bibliography 
suggests, from specialist articles and dissertations. The author accepts 
the current German valuations: not Heine but Morike is for him the 
greatest poet after Goethe in the nineteenth century, although it is 
true he devotes only four out of 478 pages to him. The author’s interests 
would seem to lie in the technique of verse rather than its spirit: hence 
perhaps his emphasis on the Minnesang, the poetry of the seventeenth 
century and Arno Holz in our own day. The reader will be glad of this 
compendious work of reference to the literature of a people whose 
chief strength has always lain in lyric poetry. 

Henri Lichtenberger, Goethe (Les grands écrivains étrangers), 
Paris, Didier, 1937. 

The doyen of French professors of German for whom Goethe has 
always represented the centre of his teaching has crystallized in this 
volume the experience of a lifetime. It is no facile study for the unin- 
itiated for it presupposes a close knowledge of Goethe’s life and works 
as a basis of discussion of his attitude to the multifarious problems of 
existence as they presented themselves to his universal mind. It is 
the totalitarian Goethe that is here revealed: not only the poet and 
artist, but the statesman, scholar, philosopher and scientist, the 
complete man such as the modern world knows no more. 


Lichtenberg’s Visits to England as described in his Letters and Diaries. 
Translated and annotated by Margaret L. Mare and W. H. 
Quarrell, London, Milford, 1938, 7s. 6d. 


To the student of comparative literature Lichtenberg’s close ties 
with English life and letters are no novelty and he has always been 
esteemed as one of the wisest and most penetrating of our foreign 
critics. The present editors are concerned with the social conditions of 
eighteenth-century England as they presented themselves to the 
intelligent foreigner and they have drawn a fascinating picture of 
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London life both high and low which will delight all students of a 
most vital period of English history. 


Jung Stilling: His Biography. Translated by R. O. Moon. Foulis, 
1938, 108. 6d. 


Dr. Moon has already proved himself a skilful translator from the 
German, and the general reader will be grateful to him for making this 
valuable autobiography available in English dress. Johann Heinrich 
Jung, genannt Stilling, was one of the most typical products of German 
pietism and he lives in German literature by the charming picture that 
Goethe drew of him in Dichtung und Wahrheit and in this autobiography 
Heinrich Stillings Jugend (of which the present volume is a selection) 
which was published with Goethe’s help in 1771. 


Louis Untermeyer, Henrich Heine. Cape, 1938, 15s. 


Not all Germans condemn Heine out of hand, and to Nietzsche he 
was the ‘highest conception of a lyrical poet.’ But most critics are agreed 
that disharmony spoiled both his life and much of his work. Mr. 
Untermeyer seeks to explain his inconsistencies, his incompatibilities 
and maladjustments by reference to a Freudian ‘cambivalence.’ It would 
perhaps be simpler and truer to refer them to the distress and bitterness 
of a sensitive soul in the face of injustice and humiliations inflicted by 
the Anti-Semitism of his fatherland. 


David Gascoyne, Hé/derlin’s Madness. Dent, 1938, 5s. 


Mr. Gascoyne has already made a name amongst our younger poets 
and now brings his poetic gifts to bear on the difficult task of rendering 
the rapturous language of Hélderlin into English. In the interesting 
essay which prefaces the volume he somewhat arbitrarily claims Hélder- 
lin as the supreme Romanticist because, in his madness, he was able to 
penetrate into the transcendental world which is closed to the rational 
mind. He chooses for translation those poems and fragments 
deriving from the last Tiibingen phase of the seer’s life when, in his 
lucid moments he composed balanced poems of perfect peace and 
wisdom. Mr. Gascoyne’s renderings are always accurate and frequently 
felicitous; his close affinities with his poet-hero are well brought out 
by the four original poems with which he has knitted the translations 
together. 


E. Kirsch, Hans Grimm und der nordische Mensch, Minchen, 
Langen-Miller, 1938. M1.80. 
Readers of German Life and Letters will be familiar with the thesis 


advanced in these pages that the German and Anglo-Saxon races as 
‘Herrenvélker’ must march together or clash to their mutual destruc- 
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tion. Whilst ready enough to acknowledge the great qualities of th: 
Germans in all the walks of life the Englishman will jib at the assertios 
that they are the prerogative of the so-called Nordic race. He is far 
too conscious of the great debt that both England and France owe ty 
their great empire builders like Montcalm and Liautey, Disraeli and 
Lord Reading to believe that strength of character and nobility of 
purpose are restricted to any narrow portion of the white race. 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Aspects of his Mind and Poetry, ed. by W. Rose 
and G. Craig Houston with an Introduction by Stefan Zweig, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1938, 6s. 

E. C. Mason, Ril/ke’s Apotheosis. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1938. 2s. 


H. E. Holthusen, Ré/ke’s Sonette an Orpheus. Miinchen, Neuer 
Filser-Verlag, 1937. M7.80. 


The enthusiasm for Rilke which in Germany is responsible for some 
six major treatises a year, has now reached England; on the translations 
by Mr. Leishman there follow these appreciations by a number of 
academic critics which aim at rendering this metaphysical poet intelli- 
gible to the rational Englishman. The best approachis probably through 
the letters and Miss Craig Houston is certainly right in stressing their 
importance. Rilke’s preoccupation with death as the pivotal experience 
of man, and his exhortation that each one of us must die his ‘personal 
death’ are shown by Dr. Rose to be central problems in Rilke’s art. 
Mr. Bowra, who comes to the Neue Gedichte from Greek literature, dis- 
covers Rilke’s greatness in the ‘new angle of vision’ from which he 
contemplates life and art. Dr. Stahl elucidates his most difficult poems, 
the Duineser Elegien, by projecting the inadequate human world on to the 
more perfect plane of the ‘angels,’ man’s ultimate goal. The whole 
attractive volume is prefaced by some delightful personal reminiscences 
of Stefan Zweig who brings home to the reader (in very beautiful 
English) all that Rilke has meant of refreshment and inspiration to the 
younger generation of German poets. 

Mr. Mason has set himself the difficult task of co-ordinating the 
many often conflicting interpretations which are current concerning 
Rilke. The reader will be grateful for this review of reviews which 
shows how modern critics have found in Rilke what they looked to 
find: the one a religion, the other a mystic philosophy, a third a system 
of anthroposophy, a fourth and fifth even a kind of national socialism! 
But one and all he thinks tend to neglect the sheer artistry of the poet's 
work, treating it as a religious instead of as an artistic revelation. 

The study by Holthusen (which appeared too late for discussion by 
Mr. Mason) perhaps meets this objection. It is concerned with the poetic 
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significance of the Sonnets to Orpheus as an expression of the poet’s 
experience of reality. Since (to speak with Novalis) language is ‘magic’ 
and the word (the logos) a revelation of the idea, it follows that the 
examination of the language (as mythical content—not as style in the 
thetorical sense) will yield the true secret in the poet’s mind. This close 
analysis of the Sonnets brings out their mythical content (it was already 
suggested by the invocation to Orpheus in the title) at the same time 
increasing our knowledge of the real world behind and beyond external 
phenomena to which we obtain access through the poet’s inner vision. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a Number of 
Scholars, ed. for the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by L. W. Tancock and A. Gillies. Vol. VIII. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Language scholars throughout the world will grieve should 
the rumour prove true that, owing to inadequate support, the future of 
the Year’s Work is in jeopardy. They have become so accustomed for 
nearly a decade to rely on the selfless devotion of the Modern Humani- 
tarians that they will be hard hit by its discontinuance. A comparison 
with last year’s volume reveals some changes in the team; we miss in 
particular Professor Entwistle’s name on the title-page. But it is clear 
that under the editorship of Drs. Tancock and Gillies, the Year’s 
Work will maintain its high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 


Theodor Fontane, Das Bild des Vaters (Die Biicher der Rose). 
Ebenhausen, Langewiesche-Brandt, 1938. Mz. 

Passages from Fontane’s ‘Meine Kinderjahre’ and ‘Von Zwanzig bis 
Dreiszig’ have been agreeably combined to form this volume; illustra- 
tions are provided by E. Schaefer. 


H. Bohm, Goethe. Grundziige seines Lebens und Werkes, (Gestalten 
und Geschlechter, iv). Berlin, de Gruyter, 1938. M4.80. 

A biography of Goethe in 168 pages means a ruthless pruning away 
of all but the barest essentials. The point of interest lies in what these 
consist of for the author—therein his independence reveals itself. 
The book is clearly written and shows sound knowledge combined 
with balance and penetration. 


A Stifter, Der Waldganger. Deutsche Bergbiicherei, xxvii-xxviii. 
Graz, Verlag Styria, 1938. M3. 


An attractive section, with a brief and useful introductory note, by 
M. Stefi. 


E. Ackerknecht, Gottfried Keller (Das deutsche Leben. Eine 
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Schriftenreihe biozentrischer Forschung, v). Berlin, W iduking | 
Verlag. M1.50. 


A short polemical essay, apparently under the influence of the ohilde 
sophy of Klages, denying the democratic or bourgeois strain in Keb 
ler and affirming a Goethe-like ‘Eros’ as the main factor. Hardly @ 
work for the scholar. 


E. MGrike. Werke. 2 volumes. Leipzig, Inselverlag. 1938. oll 


Morike’s appearance in the Insel series of editions of great authors 
is a welcome event for all who care for the finest points of book-pro- = 
duction. A very full selection, with a 50-page commentary by L. F, 
Barthel. 


R. Wilhelm. Die Giinderrode. Dichtung und Schicksal. Frankfurt 
a.M., Societats-Verlag, 1938. M3.80 | 


A brief and discerning account of the upbringing, personality, 
impossible love and strange death of the Romantic poetess, related with © 
simplicity and conviction. The book is, to be sure, literary criticism, 
but is, in addition, endowed with all the atmosphere of a Romantic’ 
novel, thanks to the skill and insight with which the author writes, 
The centre of the story is a competent statement of the poetess’ posi- 
tion in relation to Romantic religion and philosophy, a statement 
delightfully free from jargon and pedantic abstraction. A brief selec- 7 
tion of her poetry is appended. Moreover, a pleasant book to handle. 7 


H. Steffens, Was ich erlebte. Sammlung Dieterich, xii. Leipzig, 7 
Dieterich, 1938. M4.80 
A very useful selection from this important work, provided with — 


notes and a connecting commentary, by Willi A. Koch. A handy means ~ 
of introduction to this writer. , 


Die Komédien des grossen Kénigs. ‘Der Modeaffe’ und ‘Die Schule der 
Welt’. Zwei Lustspiele von Friedrich dem Grossen. Aus dem © 
Franzésischen iibersetzt und bearbeitet von C. Niessen und E. | 
L. Stahl. Berlin, Langen Miiller, 1938. Mz.80. i 


A one-act and a three-act piece, interesting as specimens of the king’s © 
taste and the fashion of his court; trifling ‘Gelegenheitsstiicke’. ; 




















